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1/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  fate,  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teiling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— mither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  Mis  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  tlie  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— De  Foje. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  LICENSIXa  BILL. 

The  fag-end  of  the  Session  is  evidently  to  be  divided 
between  “  social  legislation  ”  and  the  passing  of  the 
no+imates!  and  a.s.  now  that  Governor  Evre  has  been 


between  “  social  legislation  ”  and  the  passing  of  the 
estimates;  and  a.s,  now  that  Governor  Eyre  has  been 
doly  rewarded  for  his  noble  exploits  in  promotion  of 
man-killing  and  woman-flogging,  there  is  very  little 
connected  with  the  national  expenditure  about  which 
the  House  of  Commons  can  be  expected  to  interest 
itself,  we  may  expect  that  the  business  of  the  next  few 
tveeks  will  be  chiefly  in  the  way  of  “  social  legislation.’* 
Both  the  Mines  Bills  have  nearly  pas.sed  through  the 
Lower  House.  The  Public  Health  Bill  began  yesterday 
to  be  considered  in  Committee.  And  the  Licensing 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  Thursday.  As  this  last 
measure  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  really  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
than  any  of  the  others;  and  the  partial  approval 
with  which  it  met  on  nearly  all  sides  last  Thursday, 
together  with  Mr  Brace’s  frank  announcement  that  he 
woald  be  happy  to  alter  any  part  of  it  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  in  the  House,  makes  its  adoption 
before  the  close  of  the  se.ssion  very  probable.  There 
are  special  reasons  why  this  Bill,  bad  as  it  is,  and  cannot 
now  help  being,  should,  if  possible,  be  passed  this  year. 
Mr  Bruce’s  ill-advised  threats  and  promises  have  caused 
much  disreputable  squabbling  among  the  teetotallers 
aad  the  publicans,  and  only  one  feature  in  this 
gabbling  is  the  effect  it  has  had  on  recent  elections, 
fi^nd  only  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  Ballot  Act 
bwore^  the  next  general  election,  is  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  Licensing  Bill  that  may  serve  to  allay  the 
Mcitement  that  now  prevails  on  the  subject.  The 
orornment  measure  will  do  something  towards  that 

passes,  it  will  save  ns  from 
ur  er  diversion  of  electioneering  resources,  lawful  and 
n  aw  ul,  towards  the  procuring  of  Members  of  Parliament 
fitness  will  not  be  thought  of,  provided 
^  pledged  to  advance  the  views  of  either 
cinn  *4  teetotallers.  If  this  Bill  passes,  we 

Allian  °  expect  that  the  United  Kingdom 

crusading,  or  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
azitatin  ^  will  bo  withdrawn ;  but  the 

fttrthpi-  ?  1  ^  within  narrower  limits,  and  though 

have  ation  by  and  by  will  be  inevitable,  we  shall 

j  consideration  of  other  questions. 

admitted  that  if  “social  legislation”  is 
connpof’^*'  case,  it  is  right  and  even  necessary 
fhe  State  intoxicating  liquors, 

both  bv  ta  largo  a  revenue  from  this  trade, 

the  privile^^^^r  .^|<ieors  themselves  aud  by  taxing 
ahare  of  °  fcfailing  them,  that  it  cannot  shake  off* 
*'esalt  from  th  mischief  that  may 

°*wchief  doe  ^  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  mnch 

Modified  therefrom,  or  that  it  can  be  greatly 

onoofi?-  .  .  j'tdicious  action  of  the  State. 


"0  Questinn  *  acrion  or  tne  estate, 

fhat  action  what  sort  ought 


1  .  .  •  A  here  is  small  hope  of  its 

only  attempt  at  a  logical 
^*‘‘nking  no  1*  ^*'^**'  extreme  teetotallers,  who, 
everv  on  themselves,  are  anxions  to  pre- 

and  ^  having  anything  to  do  with 

^  who  would  pass  a  Slaiui  Liquor  Law  iu 


England,  as  a  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Star  Chamber,  with  powers  to  search  every  bouse  in  the 
kingdom  and  confiscate  every  pint  of  beer,  wine,  or 
spirits  contained  in  them.  Their  view  is  intelligible,  at 
any  rate,  and  it  is  the  only  really  consistent  view  that 
finds  favour  with  any  considerable  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  All  other  views  in  favour  are  inconsistent 
modifications  of  it ;  for  we  can  hardly  regard  as  a 
favourite  view  just  now  that  opposite  one  which  would 
hold  each  man  responsible  for  his  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  leave  him  to  use  them  as  he  chooses,  even  to 
his  own  injury,  provided  he  thereby  injures  no  one 
else,  and  only  pnnish  him  for  any  mischief  be  may  do 
if  he  is  drunken  enough  to  be  mischievons.  We  do 
not  despair  of  the  ultimate  adoption  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  we  must  admit  that  people  are  not  yet 
fit  for  its  adoption,  and  that  there  is  need  of  great 
improvement  in  the  national  temperament  before 
it  can  be  safely  adopted  in  its  entirety.  For  the 
present  it  seems  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  compromise  between  the  two 
extreme  views,  and  to  aim  at  securing  the  best  com¬ 
promise  that  can  be  arrived  at.  That  Mr  Bruce’s  com¬ 
promise  is  a  miserably  insuflicient  one  we  have  already 
urged,  and  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  this 
more  in  detail  when  we  examine  the  arguments  that  will 
be  ofiered  for  and  against  the  Bill  in  its  passage  throngh 
committee  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Any  compromise, 
however,  will  bo  better  than  nothing  in  the  present 
heated  and  illogical  condition  of  the  public  mind,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  for  the  Bill  to  pass,  if  only  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  stop-gap  until  calmer  times  bring 
greater  wisdom. 

We  have  been  anxions  to  call  attention  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  of  public-house 
licensing  and  State  interference  with  the  sale  of  alcho- 
holic  liquors,  in  order  to  clear  away  some  misapprehen¬ 
sions  which  have  been  occasioned  by  our  last  week’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Mines  Regulation  Bills.  Some  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  have  inferred  that  we  therein  gave  an  indirect 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  mine-owning  class  to  get, 
or  rather  to  maintain,  an  unfair  advantage  over  tke 
workers  in  mines.  Need  we  say  that  this  was  not 
intended  ?  We  are  qnite  aware  that  the  miners  are 
liable  to  much  oppression ;  and  we  admit  the  necessity 
of  legislating  for  its  removal.  The  same  necessity  exists 
in  nearly  every  other  department  of  labour.  Children 
must  often  be  protected  against  their  parents,  and  yet 
more  is  the  protection  needed  when  the  parents  are  in 
league  with  their  employers  to  permanently  injure  the 
children  in  order  that  present  profits  may  be  got  out  of 
them.  Women  are  still  in  nearly  as  helpless  a  case  as 
children ;  and  many  men  are  also  in  almost  as  much 
helplessness.  But  it  is  our  imperative  duty  only  to 
help  them  to  become  less  helpless.  There  can  be 
nothing  so  injurious  as  to  foster  in  people’s  minds  the 
thought  that,  instead  of  relying  upon  themselves,  they 
may  rely  upon  the  State  or  upon  any  outside  power. 
And  jnst  now,  when  there  is  so  much  cry  for  “  social 
legislation,”  there  appears  to  us  to  bo  urgent  need  of 
reminding  both  legislators  and  those  who  wish  to  bo 
legislated  for,  that  State  interference  with  private  action 
is  only  admissible  in  so  far  as  it  may  serve  to  undo 
the  mischief  already  caused  by  too  much  interference. 
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were  instructed  generally  to  act  with  the  majority  of 
the  Convention,  which  under  the  circumstances^  of 
course,  was  almost  equivalent  to  an  express  instruction 
in  favour  of  Mr  Greeley.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that 
the  whole  of  the  State  Conventions  were  in  the  hands 
of  Greeleyite  manipulators.  And  if  not,  it  wonld  seem 
that  the  Cincinnati  ticket  is  popular  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  masses.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that 
since  the  war  Democratic  discipline  has  been  anythinij 
but  perfect ;  that  even  so  distinguished  a  leader  as  the 
late  Mr  Vallandigham  was  unable  to  induce  the  bulk 
of  the  party  to  join  him  in  the  New  Departure 
ment ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
manipulation  could  have  produced  so  near  an 


MR  GREELEY’S  PROSPECTS. 

As  has  been  foreseen  for  several  weeks,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  has  adopted  the  Cincinnati 
candidates  and  platform.  The  irony  of  circumstances, 
which  has  thus  made  the  man  who  for  nearly  half-a- 
century  has  been  perhaps  the  bitterest  and  most  persistent 
opponent  of  the  Democratic  party  its  candidate  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  is 
truly  wonderful.  And  it  would  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  necessity  has 
been  forced  upon  it.  But  it  is  of  more  present  im¬ 
portance  to  inquire  what  are  Mr  Greeley’s  chances  of 
election,  now  that  he  has  obtained  the  Democratic 
nomination.  It  would  be  labour  lost  to  turn  for 
information  to  the  American  papers.  For  the  present 
even  the  soberest  and  most  respectable  of  them  are  mere 
partisans,  more  intent  upon  circumventing  adversaries 
than  in  correctly  reporting  facts.  If  we  believe  the  New 
York  Trihunej  Mr  Greeley  has  the  support  of  all  honest 
men,  irrespective  of  differences  of  race,  colour,  or  opinion, 
and  unquestionably  will  be  installed  in  the  White  House 
next  March.  If  we  listen  to  the  New  York  Times ^ 
sincere  Democrats  are  «o  disgusted  at  being  asked  to 
vote  for  a  lifelong  maligner  of  their  principles,  that  they 
are  coming  over  in  shoals  to  General  Grant,  and  will 
help  to  re-elect  him  by  an  overwhelming  majority  next 
November.  And  other  papers  are  scarcely  more  trust¬ 
worthy.  We  are  not,  however,  on  this  account  entirely 
without  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  matter 
that  will  bo,  at  least,  approximately  correct.  In  I860, 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  4,680,193,  the  three  opposition 
candidates  together  had  a  majority  over  Mr  Lincoln  of 
947,089.  Since  I860,  however,  the  cataclysm  of  the 
war  has  intervened,  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
broken  up,  and  the  negroes  emancipated  and  en¬ 
franchised.  The  election  of  that  year,  therefore,  is 
of  little  use  as  basis  of  calculation  in  the  present. 
Coming,  then,  to  the  next  election,  that  of  1864, 
we  find  that  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  contest, 
and  in  the  Northern  States  alone,  out  of  a  total 
poll  of  4,024,852,  Mr  Lincoln’s  majority  was  only 
407,402.  A^in,  in  1868,  when  all  the  States  voted  but 
three,  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Mississippi,  and  when  the 
entire  number  polled  amounted  to  6,716,788,  General 
Grant’s  majority  was  no  more  than  809,588.  In  this 
latter  case  the  Republican  candidate  was  the  popular 
hero  who  had  saved  the  Union  by  his  victories  in  the 
field,  while  it  would  bo  difiicult  to  find  a  more  mediocre 
candidate,  or  one  with  less  to  recommend  him  to  the 
suffrages  of  a  people  than  Mr  Seymour,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Republicans  brought  out  nearly  their  full 
strength,  and  that  of  the  Democrats  a  large  number  of 
the  less  zealous  stayed  away  from  the  polls.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  clear  that  now,  when  the  whole  of  the  Sooth 
will  vote,  the  two  parties  must  bo  yery  nearly  equal. 
And  it  follows  that,  if  the  Democrats  vote  solid,  they 
have  it  in  their  power,  in  connection  with  the  Liberal 
Republicans,  to  elect  Mr  Greeley  or  anyone  else.  This 
is  evidently  true,  even  if  we  assume  that  the  vote  of 
November,  1868,  still  represents  the  strength  of  the  two 
parties.  For  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  the  Liberal 
Republicans  certainly  exceed  309,588. 

The  question  then  is,  will  the  Democrats  vote  solid  ? 
Nobody,  not  oven  the  most  experienced  political 
manager  in  the  States,  is  yet  in  a  position  to  answer 
with  any  confidence.  For,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  what  four  *  months  may  bring  forth.  But  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  Mr  Greeley’s 
nomination  at  Baltimore  was  not  altogether  due  to 
wire-pulling.  For  the  information  of  the  stay-at-home 
reader  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  mention  that  these 
National  Conventions  are  composed  of  delegates  chosen 
at  Conventions  held  in  the  several  States.  Now,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  larger  number  of  the  delegates 
were  instructed  by  their  State  Conventions  to  support 
Mr  Greeley’s  nomination.  Others,  it  is  true,  received 
no  instructions,  but  when  selected  they  were  known  to 
bo  advocates  for  his  nomination :  while  others  again 


move- 

unlikely  that  any 
approach 

to  unanimity  as  was  apparent  at  Baltimore,  if  the 
rank  and  file  were  not  in  favour  of  Mr  Greeley. 
At  the .  same  time  it  is  true  that  numerous  pro¬ 
tests  have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
against  Mr  Greeley’s  candidature.  In  the  South, 
several  who  were  high  in  the  civil  and  military 
service  of  the  Confederacy  have  strongly  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  his  adoption  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  One  Western  senator  has  publicly  de¬ 
clared  that  in  no  circumstances  will  he  vote  for  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  And  other  men  of 
influence  elsewhere  have  made  similar  declarations. 
Again,  a  body,  of  freetraders  assembled  at  New  York 
were  so  disgusted  by  the  fiasco  of  a  movement  set 
on  foot  by  revenue  reformers  ending  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  reactionary  protectionist  in  Ame¬ 
rica  as  its  candidate,  that  they  framed  a  platform 
for  themselves,  and  nominated  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  but  both  President  and  Vice-President  have 
declined  the  nomination,  and  so  the  platform  seems 
to  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  But  until  we  see  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  call  of  a  Convention  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  support  that  may  be  behind  these  mani¬ 
festations  of  opposition.  If  the  telegrams  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Convention 
gives  full  satisfaction  to  the  Democratic  party.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  condition  of  the  Democrats 
party  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican.  The  great  bulk  of  both  are  united  * 

candidate  and  a  platform,  but  there  is  a  large  body 
of  seceders  from  each.  Which  will  be  found  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  when  the  ballot  is  taken,  it  is 
foresee.  At  present,  undoubtedly,  the  probabi  i  y 
seems  to  be  that  the  contest  will  be  an  exceeding  y 
close  one.  .  . 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  differ  widely  from  the 
of  the  chances  of  the  election  formed  by  mwi  o  o 
contemporaries.  In  truth,  the  only  thing  which 
us  from  taking  a  still  more  favourable  . 

Greeley’s  prospects  is  a  consideration  of  the  ®  ^  ^ 

and  antecedents  of  the  two  candidates.  So  ar 
foreigner  may  judge.  General  Grant  seems  so  m 
better  qualified  to  discharge  with  satisfac  ion 
functions  of  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  jg 

Lici  o  mi  mo4’T»o4  r\  r  Vioa  VtAAn.  uDon  the  w  » 
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f  -Heal  prohibitionist.  Lastly,  apprehensions  of  what 
”!n-«.npratic  Administration  might  attempt  can  hardly 
rM  to  frighten  many  from  the  Liberal  Republican 
^  V  If  elected,  he  will  be  elected 

l’  |,y  Democratic  support,  and  the  majority  of  his 
irress^  will  be  Democratic.  For  both  these  reasons 
^  °  m  find  himself  compelled  to  intrust  the  most  impor- 
Toffices  in  the  Government  to  Democrats.  The  cer- 
*  °  tv  of  this  result,  and  fears  for  the  consequences 
Sv  to  follow  from  it,  must  exercise,  one  would  imagine, 
deterrent  influence  on  many  who  would  otherwise  be 
^nclined  to  support  him  with  their  votes.  Still  we  must 
t  attach  too  much  importance  to  these  considerations. 
We  have  seen  that  in  1868,  while  the  reconstruction 
laws  were  uncompleted,  and  the  fifteenth  constitutional 
amendment  unratified,  that  is,  while  the  results  which 
alone  justify  the  war  upon  the  South  were  yet  unsecured, 
the  general  who  brought  that  war  to  a  successful  issue 
obtamed  out  of  a  constituency  of  five  millions  and  three- 
fluarters  a  majority  of  only  about  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  over  a  mere  creature  of  Tammany.  General  Grant 
now  certainly  does  not  command  the  unbroken  support 
of  the  Republicans,  while,  even  if  there  is  a  split  among 
the  Democrats,  the  seceders  will  fight  for  their  own 
hands,  not  reinforce  the  supporters  of  General  Grant. 
Nor  must  we  be, too  sure  that  the  Germans  and  other 
parties  will  not  fight  their  quarrel  out  to  the  last. 
When  men  have  once  entered  into  opposition,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them  to  confess  that  they  have  been  factious, 
and  go  back  to  their  old  allegiance.  And  as  to  the 
Germans  more  particularly,  the  Alabama  dispute  ought 
to  teach  us  how  long-lived  and  unreasonable  is  a 
grievance  founded  on  alleged  unfriendly  neutrality. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

The  Proportional  Representation  Bill,  which  was 
brought  on  for  second  reading  by  Mr  Morrison  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  raised  a  question  which  is  not  only  one  of 
great  and  growing  importance,  but  is  one  the  neglect  of 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  disgrace  and  danger  to 
democratic  institutions.  Even  Conservatives  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  that  the  present  qualifications  for  the  electoral 
franchise — especially  in  counties — cannot  be  maintained. 
The  rail  of  citizens  who  have  the  right  to  be  consulted 
in  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  the  laws  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  obey  will  inevitably  become  wider  and 
wider,  till  it  includes  all  persons  of  full  age,  against 
whom  no  mental  or  moral  disqualification  can  be  urged. 
As,  however,  admission  to  political  rights  is  asked  for 
those  who  are  at  present  excluded,  we  are  constantly 
told  that  the  existing  electors,  who  are  presumably  better 
qualified  than  those  who  are  non -electors,  would  be 
swamped  ”  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise-^that,  in 
®wt,  to  give  representation  in  Parliament  to  those  who 
a  pr^ent  have  it  not  is  to  take  it  away  from  those  who 
now  have  it.  That  this  allegation  is  true,  no  one  can 
oubt,  who  has  made  himself  master  of  the  facts  of  the 
^e.  It  is  not  merely  that  those  who  at  present  have 
would  have  to  share  the  representation 
®  ®®wly  enfranchised.  This  could  not  reasonably 
person  who  allowed  that  electoral 
given  to  those  at  present  outside  the 
nnmfi  ®  constitution.  But  the  new  voters,  if  more 
several  constituencies  than  the  old 
them  ’  have  the  power  to  totally  dis&anchise 

country^  absorb  the  whole  political  power  of  the 

The^d 

liavefnsf^  our  representative  system  which  we 
by  Torv^*°  +  which  is  frequently  spoken 

The  atfo  ®^ators  as  inherent  in  democratic  institutions, 
success  nsually  made,  and  very  often  with  great 

ignorant  a  democracy  as  the  tyranny  of  an 

numer  majority  over  those  who  are 

Pfodent  more  cultivated,  industrious,  and 

l-be  iand*^^  attention  is  drawn  to  the  United  States, 
and  We  am  of  democratic  government ; 

is  onr  •  I  ^-**^“^pbantly  whether  what  we  see 
fiiP  from  national  rule  should  be.  But, 

e  faults  which  we  are  asked  to  contem¬ 


plate  being  a  result  of  democracy,  their  existence  is  the 
consequence  of  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  democratic 
principle.  We  pass  over  the  fact  that  in  America,  as  iii' 
our  own  country,  the  “  better  half**  of  the  governed  is 
not  asked  to  give  that  consent  from  which  alone  Govern¬ 
ments  derive  their  just  power.  But  even  those  wha 
nominally  have  the  right  of  representation  are  virtually 
disfranchised,  unless  they  can  find  a  majority  of  their 
neighbours  to  agree  with  them.  They  may  hold 
opinions  which  are  shared  by  four- ninths  of  the  entire 
constituency  of  the  State  j  but,  unless  they  are  acci¬ 
dentally  in  a  majority  in  one  or  more  constituencies, 
they  are  not  only  totally  disfranchised,  but  that  portion 
of  the  representation  which  in  equity  belongs  to  them  is 
handed  over  to  their  political  opponents.  It  is  evident 
that,  with  a  system  like  this,  the  results  of  the  election 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  the  way  in 
which  the  electors  are  grouped.  This  fact  has  boon 
fully  recognised  by  the  truculent  party  leaders  on  tlic 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  manipulation  of  tho 
boundaries  of  constituencies  so  as  to  render  void  as  many 
as  possible  of  tho  votes  of  tho  opposing  party  has  been 
resorted  to  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  in  the. United  States.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Morrison,  our  own  country  has  not  been  free  from  tho 
same  disreputable  practice. 

The  arguments,  as  we  suppose  we  must  call  them, 
which  are  usually  brought  against  total  representation 
are  so  flimsy  and  unsubstanti^,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
hold  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  refutation.  We  are 
reminded,  for  instance,  that  after  all  the  majority  must 
rule.  This  is  true,  but  not  to  the  point ;  for  the  question 
is  not  who  shall  ultimately  decide,  but  who  shall  be  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  the  decision.  In  order  that  tho  majority 
shall  rule,  it  is  necessary  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all 
shall  be  represented.  If  but  a  majority  of  the  electors 
are  represented,  and  but  a  majority  of  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  sufficient  to  carry  a  measure,  wo  have  no  security 
that  that  measure  has  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  tho 
electors  as  represented  in  Parliament.  A  majority  of  a 
majority  may  be  a  minority.  If,  accepting  the  result  of 
the  last  general  election,  we  estimate  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  represent  two-thirds  of  those  who  voted,  then  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  House  represents  only  four- 
ninths  of  the  constituency.  But  then  the  proposal  is 
“  of  too  abstract  a  character,**  as  we  are  told  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to 
call  for  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  prac¬ 
tical  statesmanship.  What  this  means  we  confess  we  do 
not  know,  and  we  suspect  that  Mr  Winterbotham  knowa 
not  much  better.  That  the  principle  is  a  just  one  ho 
admits;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  when  the  justice 
of  a  principle  is  acknowledged,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
statesman  not  to  complain  of  its  abstract  character,  but 
to  make  it  concrete  by  reducing  it  to  law. 

The  principal  strength  of  the  opposition  to  personal 
representation  is  to  be  found  in  the  prejudices  generated 
by  the  present  local  system.  Undoubtedly  there  waa 
a  time  when  electors  naturally  grouped  themselves 
according  to  tho  localities  in  which  they  lived.  The 
centres  of  population  were,  even  a  century  ago,  too 
thoroughly  isolated  to  co-operate  to  anv  good  purpose 
in  the  selection  of  representatives.  The  geogmphical 
division  of  electoral  power  hardly  opposed  any  obstaclo 
to  the  spontaneous  combination  of  the  electors.  But  all 
this  is  now  changed.  Even  where  politics  have  a  local 
tinge,  it  is  but  a  slighji  modification  of  a  more  wiile- 
spread  hue.  Even  were  this  not  so,  personal  repre¬ 
sentation  does  nothing  to  hinder  local  combinations.  It 
simply  allows  the  voters  to  combine  as  they  choose. 
There  is  one  part  of  the  local  system,  however,  which . 
is  very  valuable,  and  which,  though  not  incompatiblo 
with  proportional  representation,  is  undoubtedly  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  system  invented  by  Mr  Andrae,  ot 
Denmark,  and  introduced  to  the  British  public  by 
Mr  Hare.  Wo  allude  to  the  publishing  of  local  returns. 
Mr  Andrae*s  olan  of  contingent  voting  can  only  be 
thoroughly  carried  out  by  the  establishiuent  of  a  central 
office  where  the  votes  would  be  cast  up,  and  the  con¬ 
tingent  ones  allotted,  That,  with  a  ballot  system,  such 
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extensive— or,  let  us  even  say,  seemingly  extensive- 
powers  sHould  be  conferred  on  a  central  bureau  appears 
to  be  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 

The  Bill  of  the  member  for  Plymouth  is  a  modification 
of  Mr  Andrae’s  scheme,  and  in  that  respect  is,  we 
consider,  open  to  objection.  England  and  Wales  are 
divided  into  sixty-nine  electoral  districts,  the  smallest 
districts  having  three  members,  and  the  largest 
sixteen.  For  insuflScient  reasons  these  members  are 
apportioned,  not  to  the  number  of  electors,  but  to  the 
population.  As  the  Southern  planters  before  the  late 
war  in  America  had  extra  representation  on  account 
of  their  slaves,  so  it  is  gravely  proposed  that  our 
county  magnates  shall  be  invest^  with  extra  political 
power  on  account  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Another 
defect  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  attempts  to  carry  out  Mr 
Andrae’s  scheme  in  such  a  way  that  its  characteristic 
virtue  becomes  lost,  and  its  defects  exaggerated.  Mr 
Morrison  removes  the  objection  to  a  central  office  by 
giving  us  sixty-nine  smaller  offices ;  but  at  what  an 
expepso  to  the  system  !  The  mathematical  exactitude, 
which  is  the  great  charm  of  Mr  Andrae’s  scheme,  is 
almost  entirely  lost  by  this  subdivision  of  the  constituency. 

We  cannot  but  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  cause  of 
personal  representation  has  been  identified  by  its  princi¬ 
pal  advocates  with  contingent  voting.  That  plan  appears 
to  us  by  no  means  the  best,  whether  considered  in  itself, 
or  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  our  electoral  system. 
We  have  on  former  occasions  indicated  in  what  direction 
wo  think  a  better  solution  can  be  found,  and  can  only 
hope  that  before  electoral  reform  again  occupies  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  some  more  feasible  plan  of  total 
representation  may  be  elaborated  than  that  introduced 
by  Mr  Morrison.  If  the  machinery  of  Government  in 
England  is  to  be  perfected  ;  if  the  rule  “  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  ”  is  to  be  ours  in  the  future, 
the  sovereign  assembly  must  represent  not  local  majori¬ 
ties  only,  but,  as  far  ns  possible,  every  citizen  entrusted 
with  a  vote.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  historical 
fossils  which  at  present  cumber  the  progress  of  the 
State  will  give  no  further  trouble.  Having  become 
“  rudimentary,”  to  use  Mr  Darwin’s  term,  they  will 
•  quickly  perish  through  disuse. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

Supposing  even  (what  wo  do  not  suppose)  that  real 
good  could  be  expected  from  that  kind  of  polyglot 
gossip  in  public  of  which  people  have  lately  grown  so 
fond,  England  is  precisely  the  country  in  which  what 
are  sonorously  called  International  Congresses  should 
never  be  held.  Neither  official  persons  nor  amateurs 
would  venture  to  go  congressing  abroad,  unless  they  had 
some  means  of  understanding  other  people  and  making 
themselves  intelligible;  while  at  home,  both  officials  and 
amateurs  think  themselves  justified  in  speaking  and 
understanding  their  own  tongue  only.  Hence  we  have 
such  a  curious  spectacle  as  that  of  a  Minister  of  a 
civilised  country,  Mr  Bruce,  forced  to  accept  the  aid  of 
Musurus  Pasha,  the  representative  of  a  barbarian  nation, 
for  the  interpretation  of  some  unofficial  compliments  he 
was  anxious  to  pay  to  his  Christian  brethren  from  over 
the  Channel.  Then,  again,  though  England  has  pro¬ 
duced  undoubtedly  the  greatest  philosophers  and  the 
greatest  philosophical  works,  the  mass  of  the  nation 
remains  remarkably  unphilosophical,  and  possessed  of  an 
intense  abhorrence  of  all  generalities  and  abstractions. 
Consequently  a  tele^rapl^ic,  a  postal,  or  any  other  purely 
practical  congress  might,  perhaps,  produce  some  sort  of 
result  in  this  country  ;  but.  as  soon  as  the  object  is  one, 
not  of  practical  arrangements,  but  of  principles  or  general 
ideas,  it  is  sure  to  make  the  conference  ridiculous  in  its 
proceedings  and  fruitless  in  its  results.  Thus  we  see  a 
Social  Science  Congress  discussing  mere  parish  or  police 
arrangements,  when  we  should  expect,  from  the  title  of 
the  corigre.«iS,  that  its  members  intended  to  elucidate 
some  geneial  principles  of  sociology.  Thus  wo  see,  too, 
that,  while  foreign  members  of  a  prison  congress  exert 
their  efforts  chiefly  to  ascertain  what  is  the  proper  view 
to  bo  taken  upon  what  is  called  crime,  English  members 


can  speak  of  nothing  but  the  number  of  lashea  u 
administered  to  English  criminals,  the  numb^  f 
pri^ners  to  be  kept  in  an  English  gaol,  and  the  numb., 
of  inspectors  to  be  appointed  for  the  supervision  nf 
English  prisons ;  as  if  the  English  parish,  the 
“  oat,”  and  the  two  EnglUh  inspeotofs  supervising^  t^o 
hundred  gaols  were  universHl  institutions  without  which 
no  country  or  society  could  exist. 

The  congress  of  “distinguished”  and  “eminent” 
men  sitting  just  now  at  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  is  a 
new  illustration  of  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  International 
Congresses,  and  especially  of  those  which  occasionallv 
assemble  in  the  British  Islands.  From  almost  eveiv 
word  said  by  the  foreign  delegates,  it  appears  that  they 
came  in  the  hope  of  learning  what  could  or  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  thoroughly  reforming  the  existing 
methods  of  dealing  with  what  are  called  the  criminal 
closes.  The  progress  that  physiology  has  made 
within  the  last  fifty  years  has  demonstrated  that 
man  is  almost  a  mechanical  production  of  snrronnding 
circumstances.  He  is  not  only  brought  into  the  world 
without  his  consent,  but  is  also  endowed  with  moral  and 
physical  predispositions  of  such  a  description  that  he 
W'ould  und.onbtedly  have  declined  to  accept  them  had  ho 
a  voice  in  the  matter.  Scarcely  is  he  able  to  stand  on 
his  legs  than  he  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  thrown  into 
a  perfect  whirl  of  vice,  dirt,  and  bodily  as  well  as  mental 
degradation.  And  if  subsequently  this  ill-conceived,  ill- 
bom,  ill-fated,  and  ill-used  product  of  society  infringes 
a  law,  the  raison  d'etre  of  which  his  intellect  is  utterly 
unable  to  show  him,  he  is  called  a  “  criminal,”  and  is 
sent,  according  to  circumstances,  to  the  gallows  or  to  a 
prison  in  which  life  is  made  certainly  more  teri-ible  than 
death  could  ever  have  been.  ~  “  Is  this  just  towards  him, 
and  advantageous  to  society  ?  ”  is  a  question  that  is 
asked  nowadays  more  and  more  frequently.  People  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  this  criminal  is  not  more 
guilty  of  his  crime  than  the  consumptive  or  the  mad¬ 
man  is  guilty  of  consumption  or  madness.  All  three 
alike  have  been  brought  into  the  world  with  certain 
predispositions  upon  which  surrounding  circumstances 
have  acted  in  a  certain  way  and  produced  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Therefore,  all  three  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  manner.  Cure  them,  if  possible;  and,  at  all 
events,  take  care  that  they  do  not  either  spread  con¬ 
tagion  or  do  harm  to  any  one  in  a  fit  of  delirinm. 
Punishment,  as  such,  ought  to  be  equally  out  of  the 
question  in  all  the  three  cases,  and  until  the  prison  has 
changed  its  character  of  a  penitentiary  for  that  of  a 
hospital,  humanity  must  give  up  all  hope  of  being 
towards  these  miserable  creatures  or  consistent  with  its 
own  interests.  '  .  . 

It  might,  of  course,  be  objected  that  chastisement  is 
merely  a  violent  sort  of  medicine.  But  the  defwta  o 
all  sorts  of  violent  medicaments  are  the  same :  they  are 
dangerous  to  administer,  and,  even  when  successful,  on  y 
stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  without  restoring  0 
organism.  At  all  events,  in  the  case  before  us  the  mere 
privation  of  liberty  and  seclusion  from  society  is  a  rw  y 
a  sufficiently  violent  and  efficacious  remedy  for  pn  iDjj 
a  practical  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  an 
that  remains  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the  best  , 

restoring  the  organism.  Now  this  is  by  no  meaM  a 
ject  that  could  be  settled  at  a  polyglot  congress,  ow 
**  distinguished  ”  and  “  eminent  ”  its 
Endless  researches,  thousands  of  volumes  and  - 
of  thousands  of  newspaper  articles  will  be  wan  e  , 
we  can  expect  anything  like  a  settlement  ot  le 
tion,  and,  still  more  so,  to  make  people  at 
at  it  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  and  thus  to  in 
legislation.  Even  the  most  courageous,  oatepo  e  » 
philanthropic  members  of  the  congress  do  ^ 
yet  to  dare  emphatically  to  state  their 
with  the  existing  criminal  legislation.  I 
try  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of 
the  two  opposite  theories — the  severe  one  ^ 

“  free  will  ”  in  the  criminal,  and  the  more 
rational  one  assuming  “  predestination. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  yet  to  pass  frpmple 

gother  on  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  Mi 
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sseniWy*  ^  arrived  at  any  conclusion,  triumpli  of  Russian  policy  means  the  definite  vassalage 

d  is  to*continue  its  deliberation  for  sonie  days  longer,  or  rather  incorporation  of  Roumania  and  Servia  to  at 
^nd  we  shall  therefore  defer  considering  in  detail  what  least  as  full  an  extent  as  was  implied  by  the  triumph  of 
amounts  to,  practically  as  well  as  theoreti-  the  old  policy  of  Turkey.  When  the  heir  of  the  Roma- 
Lillv  1^*^^  points  are  already  quite  evident,  novs  sits  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  it  cannot  be 

The  first  is  that  almost  all  the  English  members  of  the  doubted  that  the  independent  development  of  the  Chris- 
Congress  appear  to  be  on  the  side  of  punishment  and  tian  nationalities  will  have  definitely  determined  with 
severity  of  treatment  of  the  criminals ;  while  the  majority  the  definite  downfall  of  their  old  oppressors.  On  tho 
of  the  American  delegates,  as  well  as  all  the  continental  other  hand,  Belgrade  and  Bucharest  have  no  longer  any- 
ones  are  inclined  to  take  a  more  philanthropic  view  of  thing  to  fear  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  best  thing  that 
the  matter,  though  none  of  them  have  as  yet  openly  can  possibly  happen  to  them  is  that  tho  present  gradual 
expressed  themselves  in  a  sense  which  we  consider  to  decay,  the  crumbling,  of  the  Turkish  power  should  con- 
be  the  only  right  one,  and  which  is  neither  chastizing  tinue  without  acceleration  from  without.  While  Turkey 
nor  philanthropic,  but  simply  pathological  as  regards  is  fading  away,  and  Russia  is  being  kept  at  a  distance, 
the  individual  and  utilitarian  as  regards  society.  The  Servia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herze- 
second  evident  point  is  that  both  the  continental  and  govina  are  growing  in  strength,  are  multiplying  rela- 
American  members  of  the  Congress,  fussuming  that  the  tions,  are  tightening  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and 
treatment  of  criminals  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  fellowship.  If  time  is  only  granted,  all  the  odds  are  in 
question  of  re-education  or  re-training  for  life,  declare  favour  of  a  free  Confederacy  on  tho  Lower  Danube, 
themselves  in  favour  of  keeping  only  a  small  number  of  largely  permeated  with  western  ideas  and  democratic 
prisoners  in  each  gaol.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  principles,  and  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  Turkey 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  governor  of  a  prison  properly  without  involving  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  The 
to  watch  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  each  indi-  Eastern  Question  will  be  solved  by  no  Eastern  Question 
vidual  prisoner  when  he  has  more  than  three  or  four  being  left  to  solve.  Neither  will  the  true  interests  of 
hundred  under  his  care.  English  members,  on  the  Russia  be  injuriously  affected.  That  mighty  empire, 
other  hand,  assert  that  even  as  high  a  number  as  with  its  enormous  and  increasing  population,  is  fully 
1,500  men  is  perfectly  manageable ;  and  they  insist  con-  worthy  of  the  whole  of  its  own  attention  and  statesman- 
sequently  on  the  advantages  of  large  prisons  from  the  ship.  Too  large  already,  Russia  may  menace  Europe, 
point  of  view  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  a  more  conve-  but  cannot  benefit  itself,  by  further  aggrandisement, 
nient  machinery.  Such  a  view  will  appear  quite  natural  According  to  these  principles,  which  sum  themselves 
on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  if  we  remember  how  fond  up  in  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  Turkey, 
we  are,  as  a  nation,  of  everything  large — large  busi-  pending  the  time  when  the  Vassal  States  will  be  in  a 
nesses,  large  families,  and  large  Tabernacles.  But  it  is  condition  to  guard  themselves,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
just  possible,  and  much  to  be  hoped,  that  our  foreign  the  first  moment  to  prevent  the  premature  outbreak  of 
gneste  will  alter  at  least  a  little  our  natural  inclination  internal  convulsions  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  the 
to  largeness,  as  far  as  prisons  are  concerned.  This  other  hand,  if  Russia  is  to  be  able  to  incorporate  the 
is  a  point  on  which  all  who  believe  that  reformation,  as  Vassal  States  in  the  overgrown  body  of  the  Muscovite 
well  as  punishment,  is  part  of  prison  discipline  ought  dominions,  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  must 
surely  to  be  agreed.  occur  before  the  present  unformed  or  half-formed  na- 

- .  tionalities  are  fit  to  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  the 

_ _ _  Mussulman.  Unfortunately,  it  is  stated,  and  the  state- 

TURKEY  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.  ment  is  repeated  in  quarters  which  do  not  usually  lend 
The  Eastern  Question,  that  favourite  bugbear  of  the  credence  to  mere  rumours,  that  an  intrigue  is  on 
alarmists  of  Europe,  had  happily  sunk  almost  completely  foot,  and  continually  threatens  to  come  to  a  head,  which 
out  of  sight  during  most  of  the  years  since  the  Crimean  is  iii  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  provoke  the  occur- 
War.  Down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  rence  of  all  those  complications  which  we  have  signalised 
War  at  any  rate  it  was  understood  that  Russia  had  as  equally  dangerous  for  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
enough  to  do,  in  carrying  through  the  immense  work  of  Empire  and  for  the  autonomy  and  liberty  of  tho  nationali- 
internal  reform  which  centuries  of  uninterrupted  bar-  tics  of  the  Lower  Danube. 

barism  had  left  to  be  performed,  without  any  active  As  we  have  said,  down  to  the  Franco-German  war  the 
prosecution  of  those  designs  against  the  Sick  Man  of  the  influence  of  France  and  England  w  as  omnipotent  in 
Bosphorus  which  the  Czar  Nicholas  had  declared  so  Turkey.  Aali  Pashi,  the  Vizier,  was  the  firm  friend  of 
^eraaturely,  and  which  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  had  tho  Western  Powers,  and  the  belief  in  tho  invincibility 
Men  compelled  so  disastrously  to  abandon.  Of  course,  of  the  Anglo-French  influence  secured  on  the  side  of 
^  ^^ifierstood  that  the  sedulous  surveillance  the  Vizier  the  sentiments  of  Sultan  and  population 

f  Ik  t  always  maintained  over  tho  condition  alike.  By  the  war  of  1870-1  the  respect  which  had  been 

f  fL  Empire  was  not  relaxed  merely  because  entertained  for  France  and  England  was,  in  the  eyes  of 

or  toe  present  the  Northern  Bear  was  fain  to  content  the  Turks,  most  seriously  diminished  at  a  blow.  Sedan 
imself  with  “taking  notes.”  For  the  present,  how-  laid  France  at  the  feet  of  Prussia,  and  the  important 
^ver,  the  process  of  note-taking  could  not  have  been  modification  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty  by  Prince 
astute  agents  who  represent  the  Gortschakov  was  regarded  as  the  Sedan  of  England  in 
ions  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  capitals  of  the  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Magnified  by  the  lessening  of 
^ll^nerate  descendants  of  “  Sultan  Lightning.”  The  all  rivals,  Russia  seemed  to  tower  above  all  competition  ; 
Weste^  influence  of  England  and  France,  the  and  Turkey,  which  saw  that  Franco  was  helpless  and  that 
resto  maintained  peace,  if  it  could  not  England  was  not  disposed  to  act  alone,  camo  suddenly 

as  De  Turkish  dominions  ;  and  so  long  to  believe  that  the  only  course  that  remained  open  was 

thei  ^  i*®^Dg  achieved  to  prevent  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  tremendous  neighbour 

day  decay  of  Mussulman  supremacy,  every  whom  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  contemn.  By  the  utter 

iQnity  order  afforded  the  necessary  oppor-  failure  of  the  policy  of  fifty  years  of  arduous  diplomacy 

^bicb  f  to  the  Christian  nationalities,  the  heart  of  Aali  Pasha  was  broken.  His  successors 

being  the  slaves,  had  become  the  vassals,  and  are  men  of  .a  very  different  stamp.  Just  as  Aali  Pasha 
Howfiwo-  ^  he  the  heirs,  of  tho  enfeebled  Ottoman,  looked  to  England  and  France,  Mahmoud  Pasha  and 


barism  had  left  to  be  performed,  without  any  active 
g*osecQtion  of  those  designs  against  the  Sick  Man  of  the 
Bosphorus  which  the  Czar  Nicholas  had  declared  so 
^eraaturely,  and  which  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  had 
Men  compelled  so  disastrously  to  abandon.  Of  course, 
understood  that  the  sedulous  surveillance 


;  RieHeni  me  JNortfiern  Bear  was  fain  to  content 
imself  with  “taking  notes.”  For  the  present,  how- 
ver,  the  process  of  note-taking  could  not  have  been 
astute  agents  who  represent  the 
ions  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  capitals  of  the 
^epnerate  descendants  of  “  Sultan  Lightning.”  The 

ance  influence  of  England  and  France,  the 
'Western  PowAr«  t _ 


day  decay  of  Mussulman  supremacy,  every  whom  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  contemn.  By  the  utter 

lnnity  order  afforded  the  necessary  oppor-  failure  of  the  policy  of  fifty  years  of  arduous  diplomacy 

^bicb  f  to  the  Christian  nationalities,  the  heart  of  Aali  Pasha  was  broken.  His  successors 

being  the  slaves,  had  become  the  vassals,  and  are  men  of  .a  very  different  stamp.  Just  as  Aali  Pasha 
However  ^  enfeebled  Ottoman,  looked  to  England  and  France,  Mahmoud  Pasha  and 

of  the  Russia  assumes  to  be  the  natural  protector  Server  Pasha  look  to  Russia  and  to  Russia’s  Macchiavel- 

manjg  ^nationalities,  and  however  much  Rou-  lian  ambassador,  the  Panslavist  General  Ignatief.  But 

favourabl  ^^'7  Ho  disposed  to  appeal  to  the  General  Ignatief,  like  a  skilful  diplomatist,  knows  how  to 

there  is  ^  ‘^positions  of  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg,  further  the  interests  of  his  country,  not  only  by  pointing 
^Pect  ®aore  certain  than  that,  in  a  certain  to  the  unchecked  supremacy  which  the  events  of  1870 

^ationaff  interests  of  Russia  and  the  Christian  have  procured  for  the  Czar,  but  by  utilising  the  personal 

inf**  ^  diametrically  opposed  as  are  the  influences  that  were  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the  personal 
Crests  of  Russia  and  Turkey  itself.  The  Government  of  Turkey  itself. 
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By  the  fundamental  law  which  governs  the  succession 
in  Turkey,  it  is  not  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan,  but  the 

•  eldest  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  who  ascends  the 
tlirono.  Thus  the  heir  of  the  present  Sultan,  Abdul- 
Azis,  is  not  his  son,  the  young  loussouf-Izeddin,  but  his 
nephew,  Mourad,  son oftho  late  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid.  This 
law  is  consecrated  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  is  not  only  Sultan  of  Turkey,  that  is,  tem¬ 
poral  sovereign  of  the  Turks^  but  Khalif  of  all  Mussul- 
nien,  that  is,  spiritual  head  of  the  Mahoraedan  world.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  his  sacred  character  above  all,  his  Maho- 
inedan  Papacy,  so  to  speak,  that  the  Sultan  is  really 

.  strong.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  his  temporal  cha¬ 
racter,  might  be  indefinitely  greater  or  less  than  the 
.meanest  of  his  present  vassals.  As  Khalif,  he  is  sacred ; 
and  when  the  Green  Banner  of  the  Khalifate  is  unfurled, 
the  Mussulman  who  rises  in  rebellion  is  not  merely  a 
rebel,  but  a  blasphemer,  foredoomed  to  eternal  perdition. 
Besides,  while  the  Turks,  who  obey  in  the  Sultan  their 
King,  arc  not  twenty  millions,  the  two  hundred  millions 
of  the  Mahomedan  world  reverence  the  Sultan  as  their 
PontiflT  alone.  As  Sultan,  Abdul *Azis,  like  all  his  pre- 

•  decesRors,  cannot  inflict  death  without  reason  assigned. 
As  Khalif,  he  can  sentence  to  the  bowstring,  every  day, 
fifteen  of  any  rank,  upon  his  simple  order.  In  fine,  the 
Khalif  is  all-powerful,  the  Sultan  only  an  ordinary  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  whoever  may  be  the  next  Sultan,  it  is  Mourad 
who  must  bo  the  next  Khalif.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  Sultans  have  always  taken  care  to  do  no  act 
that  might  sever  the  Khalifate  from  the  Crown. 
Abdul- Azis,  however,  is  infatuated  by  the  desire 
to  change  the  succession  of  the  throne  in  favour 
of  his  son  and  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  support  of  Russia  has  been  pledged  to 
the  suicidal  design.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
action  of  General  Ignatief.  Though  loxissouf-Izeddin 
should  be  obeyed  by  a  portion  of  the  Mahomedan  world, 
it  is  indubitable  that  a  majority  will  be  on  the  side  of 
IMonrad.  Discord  and  civil  wars  are  the  legacy  which 
Abdul- Azis  w'ould  leave  to  his  successor,  and,  amid  the 
universal  confusion,  it  is  not  an  unwise  calculation 
that  the  gates  of  Constantinople  would  bo  feebly  guarded 
against  the  myriads  of  Muscovy.  So  imminent  is  the 
danger  believed  to  be,  that  the  25th  of  last  month,  the 
anniversary  of  the  present  Sultan’s  accession,  was 
expected  by  numbers  as  the  appointed  date  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  Firman  which  is  to  declare  loussouf- 
Izeddin  to  be  Heir  Apparent.  The  nomination  did  not 
■occur,  but  it  is  nevertheless  believed  that,  though  the  fact 
be  unaccomplished,  it  is  intended  for  the  near  future. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  DISEASE. 

A  more  typical  case  than  that  of  Best  v.  Stapp  could 
not  bo  wished  for.  Mr  Best  was  an  Eastbourne  lodging- 
house  keeper,  Mrs  Stapp  the  wife  of  a  London  man  of 
business.  Mrs  Stapp  engaged  rooms  in  Mrs  Best’s 
house,  where  there  were  other  lodgers,  and  brought 
down  her  nurse,  her  governess,  and  her  children.  Some 
•of  the  children  had  a  clean  bill  of  health  ;  others  were  in 
the  convalescent  stage  of  scarlet  fever;  one  was  so 
obviously  sickening  that  he  had  to  be  put  to  bed  as  soon 
as  ho  arrived,  “  with  a  cold.”  Soon  the  fever  broke  out 
in  full  virulence.  The  other  lodgers,  it  is  to  bo  presumed, 
left.  But  Mrs  Best’s  children  caught  the  disease,  and 
two  of  them  died.  For  the  loss  of  their  two  children, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  sickness  and  the  funerals,  for 
the  loss  of  custom  as  lodging-house  keepers,  and  for 
the  expenses,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  of  disinfecting  the 
lionso  thoroughly,  Mr  and  Mrs  Best  brought  an  action 
against  the  Stapps,  and  claimed  heavy  damages.  They 
got  120Z. ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  decision 
turned  on  a  very  important  question  of  fact.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Stapps  knew  that  they  brought  down  the 
disease  with  them.  Mrs  Best  asserts  that  they  care¬ 
fully  concealed  the  fact  from  her.  Mrs  Stapp  denies 
tlie  concealment.  The  jury,  however,  evidently  believed 
^Irs  Best’s  version  of  the  story.  Nor  is  it  likely,  indeed, 
that  a  lodging-houFo  keeper  would  willingly  receive,  into 
A  hou.se  already  full,  a  party  of  fever  patients.  Such  are 


the  facts,  then,  of  the  case,  to  which  all  that  can  Iv. 
added  is  that,  upon  the  view  of  them  taken  bv  th  *  ^ 
the  conduct  of  the  Stapps  was  worse  than  enhih?’ 
however  capable  it  may  be  of  excuse  on  the  erouS  S 
human  weakness.  ® 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  we  are  taking  sounder  views  f 
sanitary  legislation,  and  that  the  Public  Health  Bill  win 
struggle  into  law  before  our  legislators  are  off  to 
their  annual  grouse.  And  it  does,  indeed,  seem  as  if 
the  common  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  nnon 
sanitary  matters  were  growing  a  little  firmer  ^ 
Gilpin,  when  he  got  up  to  move  Mr  Fowler’s  annual 
motion,  met  with  a  count  out.  Mr  Pease’s  Bill  to  abolish 
cumulative  penalties  for  neglect  of  vaccination  has  been 
sternly  nipped  in  the  bud.  Even  the  Tory  party  has  taken 
for  its  motto,  Sanitas  sanitaium  omnia  sanitas.  There  is 
yet  hope,  then,  that  the  Public  Health  Bill  will  figbtits  way 
through.  We  have  fifteen  main  Acts  and  ten  subsidiary 
Acts  which  represent  our  sanitary  legislation  since  1848. 
These  are  at  present  upon  the  table  of  the  House  in  a 
codified  form.  For  our  central  authority  we  have  the 
Local  Government  Board.  And  for  local  machinery  we 
have  Mr  Stansfeld’s  Bill,  which,  in  effect,  provides  the 
mechanism  through  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  to  act — mapping  the  country  out  into  districts 
constituting  in  each  district  a  local  sanitary  authority, 
and  ordering  that  in  each  district  the  local  sanitary 
authorities  “  shall  ”  appoint  an  officer  of  health.  So  far, 
then,  if  Mr  Stansfeld^s  Bill  escapes  shipwreck,  we  have 
our  machinery.  If  a  nuisance  exists  in  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  we  can  complain  to  our  local  sanitary 
authorities.  If  our  local  sanitary  authorities  think 
fit,  they  can  inquire  into  our  grievance,  and  get  it 
abated.  If  they  will  not  do  this  for  us,  we  can  have 
recourse — if  we  have  survived  the  nuisance — ^to  the 
Local  Government  Board  itself,  and  get  it  to  issne  a 
sort  of  mandamus  against  our  defaulting  local  authorities. 
If  the  Local  Government  Board  declines  to  help  us,  then— 
England  being  a  free  country — we  can  either  stop  on 
with  the  nuisance  unabated,  or  go  somewhere  else  where 
wo  may  hope  to  be  more  fortunate.  The  machinery  is 
complicated.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  machinery 
we  could  suggest  in  its  stead. 

But  even  from  this  amended  machinery  we  must  not  fo^ 
a  while  expect  any  very  great  results.  The  locfd  autho* 
rities  will  not  be  any  too  keen  to  fulfil  their  duties.  W® 
shall  have  local  boards  of  health,  elected  by  local  rate¬ 
payers,  and  on  which  will  sit  “  the  vestryman  butcher, 
who  sells  diseased  meat  in  his  shambles ;  the  vestry¬ 
man  cottage  owner,  who  has  ill-constructed  cottagM 
for  the  poor;  the  town  councillors,  who  have  their 
mills  and  factories  on  the  streams ;  ”  and  these 
men,  the  men  who  sin  against  health,  will  themselves 
appoint  and  pay  the  inquisitor  of  their  own  sins.  Bat  we 
shall  yet  have  gained  a  step.  Even  now  at  pi^nt, 
whenever  the  death  rate  is  abnormal,  a  Privy  Council 
Inspector  is  sent  down,  inspects,  reports,  and 
mends.  Hitherto  his  recommendations  hare 
in  nine  coses  out  of  ten,  the  merest  pleasantry.  Bnl  ^ 
seems  not  improbable  that,  under  Mr  Stansfeld  s  Bill,  e 
Local  Government  Board  will  bo  able,  if  one  of  ite  inspec¬ 
tors  reports  against  a  district,  to  compel  the  lo^l  au  on 
ties  to  do  their  duty.  Theoretically,  the  Privy  Conn  ,  i 
some  cases,  and  the  Home  Office  in  others,  ^ 
possess  some  such  a  power.  But  the  means  of  pn  >  8 
it  in  force,  where  they  exist  at  all,  are  so 
complicated,  so  tedious,  and  so  uncertain,  tha  o^ 
practical  purposes  they  may  be  said  not  to  ® 

If,  then,  we  merely  regard  the  Government  Bi  P 
viding  us  with  efficient  organisation,  we  have  ye 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  it.  ,  r  ri; 

But,  if  sanitary  legislation  is  really  to  bear 
we  must  have  more  than  a  mere  registration  o  « . 

We  must  have  also — what  the  trial  all 

most  forcibly  suggests — a  compulsory  registra 
infectious  diseases.  A  layman  cannot  be 
diagnose  a  disease.  We  have  known  a 
with  small-pox  vesicles  present  himself  to  a  o 
ask  **  What  was  the  matter  with  him  f  attends 

registration  should  lie  on  the  medical  man  w 
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,  case.  How  this  would  have  worked  in  Mrs  Stapp’s  usefal  to  the  vast  number  of  workingf-men,  who  have 
is  clear.  It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Mrs  only  one  day  in  the  week  for  recreation,  by  giving 
Staop’s  London  medical  man  to  have  certified  to  the  admission  on  Sundays.  That  boon  was,  of  course, 
local  officer  the  existence  of  scarlet  fever  in  her  house,  refused ;  our  governing  classes  are  not  likely  to  sacrifico 
The  local  officer  would  have  visited  the  house  at  once,  and  their  whims  merely  for  the  comfort  and  elevation  and 
•nsoected  the  house  itself  and  the  neighbourhood.  He  instruction  of  the  “  great  unwashed.”  But,  to  the  sur- 
wonld  have  warned  Mrs  Stapp’s  next  door  neighbours  of  prise  of  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  that  unfashionable 
their  danger,  and  given  them  a  few  simple  instructions  for  quarter,  last  Sunday  afternoon,  carriages  and  ‘‘great 
cutting  off  infection.  He  would  have  ordered  Mrs  Stapp  folks  ”  made  their  appearance  at  the  museum,  and,  not- 
to  have  her  linen  thoroughly  disinfected  before  sending  it  withstanding  the  regulation  excluding  the  public,  found 
to  the  wash.  Ho  would  have  warned  her--we  assume  admission.  This  was  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
the  law  on  these  points  to  be  sounder  than  it  really  is—  and  loud  indignation  was  expressed.  This  was  not  the 
that  she  must  take  her  children  to  the  sea-side — if  she  first  Sunday  the  same  thing  had  occurred,  but  Mr  Forster 
them  there  at  all — in  a  special  carriage  provided  knew  nothing  about  it.  On  inquiry,  he  found  “  that  the 
adhoe,  and  to  be  disinfected  at  the  end  of  the  journey  ;  director,  Mr  Cole,  had,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and 
that  she  must,  upon  her  arrival  at  the  sea-side,  certify  the  in  accordame  with  what  had  been  the  pr&vims  custom, 
local  officer  of  health  of  her  arrival  with  her  little  party,  issued,  chiefly  to  peers  and  members  of  the  House  of 
and  of  its  conditions.  And  he  would  also  have  told  her,  or  Commons,  tickets  of  admission  to  this  museum,  available 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  tell  her,  that  the  breaking  of  any  for  Sundaysaf  ter  two  in  the  afternoon.”  “  I  do  not  at  all 
of  these  very  sound  and  reasonable  regulations  would  be  a  consider  Mr  Cole  was  to  blame  for  that,  for  he  acted 
misdemeanour,  punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  upon  precedent.”  Nobody  asked  who  made  the  prece- 
hoth.  Now  we  have  no  evidence  that  Mrs  Stapp’s  con-  dent,  and  we  therefore  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
cealraent  of  the  illness  of  her  children  caused  any  death  also  a  happy  discovery  of  Mr  Cole’s ;  but  we  have  no 
beyond  those  of  the  two  little  Bests.  But  let  us  assume  doubt  this  little  fact  will  be  borne  in  mind,  in  addition  to 
the  worst.  Let  us  assume  that  scarlet  fever  breaks  out,  many  others  that  would  make  the  public  glad  to  see  Mr 
not  in  Mrs  Stapp’s  nursery,  but  in  Mrs  A..  B.’s  nursery,  Cole  removed  to  a  place  where  he  would  have  less  oppor- 
No.  127  Russell-sqnare.  First  of  all,  all  the  apparently  tunity  of  acting  upon  snobbish  precedents.  The  expla- 
healthy  children  are  sent  back  to  school,  and  the  con-  nation  of  Mr  Forster  makes  the  case  tenfold  worse, 
tagion  runs  through  a  grammar-school,  a  girl’s  school.  There  could  be  no  previous  custom  in  the  Bethnal-green 
and  a  finishing  school.  One  of  the  children,  about  whom  Museum,  and  this  must  evidently  refer  to  some  geneitil 
doubts  are  entertained,  is  taken  to  play  in  the  square,  practice  of  opening  the  museums  on  Sundays  to  the 
He  infects  the  children  of  126,  and  the  children  of  128.  select  few.  We  hope  some  member  will  ask  for  a 
Before  long  the  convalescents  are  taken  to  the  sea-side,  return  of  the  “precedents,”  and  let  us  know  what  other 
The  oab  they  go  in  infects  a  dozen  people.  The  railway  mnseums  are  subject  to  the  convenient  regulation  that 


carriage  infects  a  dozen  more.  The  London  washer¬ 
woman  has  meantime  conveyed  the  disease — in  pure 
ignorance,  and  through  no  fault  of  her  own — into  a 
dozen  or  more  families.  All  this  has  been  done  before  the 
convalescents  so  much  as  sight  the  billows.  And  at  the  sea- 


exclndes  the  public  and  admits  Mr  Cole’s  select  friends. 
Does  not  this  also  throw  some  light  on  the  opposition 
to  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sunday  ?  IE  some 
member  will  kindly  ask  for  a  return  of  the  persons 
who  are  privileged,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 


aide  itself,  the  game  is  carried  on  with  even  fresh  vigour,  among  them  the  bitter  opponents  of  the  Sunday 

scarlet  fever  being  never  so  dangerous  as  in  the  con-  opening  of  the  museums.  We  cannot  be  too  hard  upon 

valescent  and  “  desquamatory  ”  stage.  them,  for  it  is  but  human  nature  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 

What  is  really  needed  is  “positive  knowledge”  of  Sunday  visits  to  a  place  from  which  the  public  aro 

disease  and  its  nature.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  still  excluded. 

believe  that  each  case  of  fresh  infection  is  a  direct  result  — — 

of  a  divine  volition.  This  kind  of  nonsense  mu.st,  as  ^  *  mi  •  i  j  t.  j 

™  said  the  other  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  AflAiN.-This  lady,  whose  adventures 

•‘knocked  out  of  them  by  law.”  They  must  learn  that  London  cabs  have  given  her  some  notonety,  seems 

a  scarlet  fever  patient  is  dangerous  in  exactly  the  same  “  predestined  victim  of  the  law.  Her  most  recent 

K.y  as  a  loaded  gun  is  dangerous-that  he  cln  be  dis- 


Mrs  Prodgers  Again. — This  lady,  whose  adventures 
with  London  cabs  have  given  her  some  notoriety,  seems 


charged  full  in  your  face,  for  which  offence  those  who 
have  the  care  of  him  ought  to  be  punished ;  or 
that  by  proper  precautions  he  can  be  put,  as  it  were, 
half-cock,  and  rendered  practically  harmless. 
yihen  once  a  few  simple  truths  have  been  mastered,  it 
Will  be  seen  that  the  interference  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  an  infections  disease  no  more 


was  endeavouring  to  obtain  6,0001.,  that  had  been  left 
her  as  a  legacy.  She  is  living  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  sued  to  have  the  legacy  given  up  to  her. 
But  her  husband  opposed  her,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  6,000Z.  for  himself.  After  this,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
say  that  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act  protects 
the  property  of  married  women.  When  a  husband  lives 


i - -  DuicTfMA  uj.  tiu  luitsutiuus  uismiHo  iiu  more  •ii"  i  •  j  i.  .. 

•^w  uoesnot — as  in  the  solitary  case  of  vaccination —  <•  u  v  xi.  x 

say  what  Tx  X  •  j  X  of  whom  perhaps  the  testator  knew  nothing.  W  e 

done.  It  makes  i’nfectiou  a  malte/of  p^be’r  H  ’"“f  In  a  woman’I" 

places  a  small-pox  patient  or  a  scarlet  fever  ^tient  on  Permit  “arriage  to  °Pf 

a  par  with  a  keg  of  nitro-glycerine,  which  may  only  “  “ 

“  kept,  and  tm^ported  subject  to  certain  robbery. 

infinite.  But  we  have  confined  our- 

^  wes  to  the  particular  aspect  of  it  suggested  by  Best  v.  Ohild-Beating. — Wife-beating  is  an  objectionable  pro- 

^PP*  A  compulsory  registration  of  diseases  is  as  nhipflv  for  thfl  r^njion  that  it  ia  so  seldom  nractised  on 


Child-Beating. — Wife-beating  is  an  objectionable  pro¬ 
cess  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  seldom  practised  on 


necessa  •  * xAioccLocB  la  aa  — —j — - - - -  —  - r 

ary  as  is  a  compulsory  registration  of  deaths,  the  most  deserving  objects.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  matri- 
®  ave  the  one.  Why  should  we  not  have  the  other  ?  monial  circumstances  of  Margaret  Murray,  wife  of  a  labourer 

_  at  Mold  Green,  Huddersfield,  who  was  charged  at  Hudders- 

«  ~  field  Police-court,  last  Wednesday  week,  with  assaulting 

East-end.— On  Thursday  step-daughter  Sabina,  aged  seven  years;  but,  if  her 
^  r  Holms  elicited  a  bighly-instructiv©  expla-  unfortunate  partner  is  not  an  athletic  person  of  choleric 

during  the  last  temperament,  we  can  only  say  fate  has  been  as  lenient  to 
^osea  When  the  Bethnal-green  her  as  the  Huddersfield  magistrates.  It  was  shown,  in 

^  was  opened,  an  effort  was  made  to  render  it  really  evidence,  that  this  female  savage  was  in  the  habit  of  beat- 
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ing  the  child  daily ;  that  she  had  burned  her  with  a  poker 
on  the  neck ;  and  one  witness  said  she  had  lived  near  the 
woman  five  years,  and  there  was  not  a  day  of  that  time  but 
she  “  warmed  ”  the  child,  and  “  cut  her  flesh  like  cutting  a 
bit  of  meat.”  She  must,  therefore,  have  begun  illusing 
the  helpless  creature  when  it  was  but  two  years  old.  Mr 
Pritchett,  surgeon,  who  had  examined  the  child,  said  she 
was  covered  with  bruises,  some  of  them  quite  fresh  ;  some 
appeared  to  have  been  done  with  a  stick,  and  others  by 
kicking.  The  defence  was  that  the  child  had  taken  some 
pence  out  of  a  box,  and  that  the  defendant  beat  her  own 
children  as  she  had  beaten  her  step-child.  The  magistrates 
seem  to  have  considered  this  satisfactory,  for  they  sentenced 
her  to  two  months’  imprisonment  in  Wakefield  House  of 
Correction.  This  seems  a  miserably  inadequate  penalty  for 
a  systematic  course  of  brutality  extending  over  five  years, 
and  the  possibility  of  such  being  inflicted  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  legislative  interference  for  the  more  effectual  pro¬ 
tection  of  children  against  women,  as  well  as  of  women 
against  men. 


Eeliqion  for  Babes. — A  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
Chester  Examiner  finds  in  a  First  Standard  Beading  Book, 
published  this  year,  a  curious  example  of  what  has  been 
called  the  “  interpenetration”  of  secular  teaching  with  the 
religious  element.  In  a  reading  lesson  in  script  hand  the 
following  words  occur  in  the  following  order : 

Bun,  jump  up.  G.  G.  God  made  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground.  Feed  my  lambs,  Christ  said. 

Great  A,  little  a. 

Bouncing  B, 

The  cat’s  in  the  cupboard 
And  can’t  see  me. 

George  Sand,  in  some  remarks  on  elementary  education, 
lately  complained  of  the  strange  juxtaposition  of  words  in 
some  French  spelling  books  ;  but  purposeless  folly  is  more 
pardonable  than  that  which  has  an  object,  and  such  a  use 
of  the  law  of  association  must  disgust  any  one  who  has 
some  of  the  element  of  veneration  still  left  in  his  com¬ 
position.  This  is,  however,  but  an  unusually  absurd  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  spirit  which  makes  the  religious  sentiment 
consist  in  cant  phrases,  dragged  in  under  all  circumstances, 
with  as  much  regard  to  their  real  assimilation  by  the  mind 
as  the  idol  worshipper  has  to  that  of  his  divinity’s  meal  of 
rice. 


The  Usefulness  of  Lies. — If  the  report  in  the  Daily 
News  of  the  Claimant’s  speech  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs  be  cor¬ 
rect,  it  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  false¬ 
hood  in  making  money.  The  Claimant  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “as  they  were  all  aware,  he  stopped  his  case  because 
he  had  no  money  to  continue  it.”  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  congregation  of  admirers  knew  nothing  wjiatever  about 
it,  and  had  never  heard  that  the  jury  stopped  the  case  in  a 
manner  more  destructive  of  the  Claimant’s  pretensions 
than  any  verdict  for  the  defendant  could  have  been.  But 
the  poor  people,  who  parted  with  their  sixpences  to  see 
“  the  real  Sir  Boger,”  most  likely  were  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  facts.  Of  course,  we  should  not  appeal  to  the 
Claimant  to  adhere  to  the  truth  ;  but,  if  the  report  be 
correct,  in  what  position  does  Mr  Onslow,  M.P.,  stand  ?  He, 
at  least,  is  a  gentleman,  and  undoubtedly  respects  the  truth ; 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  can  reconcile  with 
his  sense  of  honour  the  support  of  a  man  who  collects  the 
sixpences  of  poor  people  by  such  “  unvarnished  statements 
of  the  truth.” 


In  be  Solomon. — The  conduct  of  the  policeman  who 
forbore  to  prevent  one  of  the  murders  which  lately  took 
place  at  Bermondsey,  on  the  ground  that  the  father  was 
chastising  his  son,  evidently  supposing  this  to  be  a  sacred 
duty  with  which  no  right-minded  person  could  interfere,  is 
another  proof  among  many  of  the  unfavourable  effect 
upon  true  moral  feeling  produced  by  the  common  practice 
of  founding  the  laws  of  morality  upon  certain  arbitrary 
maxims  alleged  to  be  of  divine  inspiration.  We  do  not 
assert  that  the  individual  in  question  was  personally  influ¬ 
enced  at  the  moment  by  Solomon’s  very  unfortunate  advice 
to  parents,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  advice  has  so 


far  leavened  popular  opinion,  especially  among  the  classM 
who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  control  their  passionate^ 
pulses,  that  it  has  in  a  manner  legalised  the  most  horribl' 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and,  as  in  this  case,  has  often  stifled 
the  voice  of  common  sense  and  common  humanity  All 
the  misery  that  has  been  caused  by  Solom  n’s  advice  to 
parents  with  regard  to  the  management  of  their  children 
has  arisen  from  the  habit,  which  the  divines  of  the  Eefor. 
mation  only  intensified,  of  regarding  every  word  in  the 
Bible  as  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Being,  without  anv 
regard  to  the  character  or  circumstances  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  In  the  case  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  he  had  a  thousand  wives,  of  more  or  less 
exalted  condition  ;  now  allowing  for  exaggeration  (for  the 
Hebrew  historians  did  not  shine  in  statistics),  he  prohahly 
had  five  hundred,  and  the  offspring  of  these  marriages 
must  have  been  numerous  enough  to  form  a  community  as 
large  as  a  public  school ;  could  this  royal  bear-garden  show 
any  resemblance  to  the  family  circle  in  a  highly  civilised 
society  such  as  our  own,  and  are  we  always  to  be  guided  in 
our  estimate  of  paternal  and  filial  rights  by  the  individual 
who  chose  to  assume  responsibilities  so  bewildermg  ? 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — To  answer  your  correspondent  “W.  R”  in  detail 
would  require  a  letter  as  long  as  his.  In  reply  to  his  second 
paragraph  I  must  merely  remark  that  to  call  an  Established 
Church  an  “anomaly”  merely  because  “it  is  a  little  too 
comical  to  be  required  to  believe  that  one  particular  form  of 
faith  is  right  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pay  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion  and  support,”  shows  some  ignorance  of  the  arguments 
by  which  an  Established  Church  is  justified,  and  an  ignorance 
as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  its  property,  which  would 
go  far  to  justify  Mr  Miall’s  motion.  The  same  belief  which 
apparently  und^erlies  the  passage  I  have  quoted — the  belief 
that  if  I  build  and  endow  a  church  I  am  using  “State 
support,”  and  that  the  State  has  an  acknowledged  right  to 
“  resume  ”  such  property  as  I  give  out  of  my  private  earnings 
to  the  Church — also  underlies  the  whole  letter.  “  W.  R” 
seems  to  think  that  the  Church  is  now  “propagated”  by 
State  aid,  and  his  letter  not  only  sublimely  ignores  the 
existence  of  such  things  as  private  church  benefactions,  but 
even  indicates  that  he  considers  private  bequests  to  dis¬ 
senting  chapels  as  State  funds  to  which  ratepayers  can  tuni 
for  relief  whenever  the  rates  are  high.  ^  ^ 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  “W.  Rs 
letter  there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency.  The  whole  point  of 
the  fourth  is  that  it  is  justifiable  to  take  the  money  m  a 
Church  to  endow  education.  The  whole  point  of  the  thiid  is 
that  the  Church  is  gradually  losing  all  uistinctive  reli^ous 
teaching,  and  “  why  we  should  endow  the  clergy  to  prwcn  on 
grounds  purely  literary  and  educational  any  more  than  we 
should  endow  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the  Polytechnic,  the 
Royal  Academy,  it  is  dififtcult  to  see.”  The  most  diftcul 
thing  to  see  is  whether  “  W.  R.”  thinks  education  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  endowed.  If  “  W.  R.”  merely  means  that  e 
would  endow  a  schoolmaster,  but  not  a  lecturer,  he  shou 
say  so,  and  give  his  reasons.  ^  <1 

But  his  main  point — his  one  novel  point — is  at  the  en 
He  looks  to  the  ratepayers  to  spoil  the  Church 
find  how  expensive  is  compulsory  education.  Well,  the  p 
perty  of  the  Church  that  would  be  seized  is  worth  not  ro 
than  about  three  millions  a  year,  if  as  much.  Vested  in 
rests  would  defer  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  some 
years,  and  the  necessary  compensations  to  private  pa 
would,  at  a  low  computation,  reduce  its  value,  a^u 
third.  Two  millions  a  year  would  not  give  a  pound  a 
for  the  children  to  be  taught ;  and  if  tnat  is  to  gu^® 
best  educated  nation  in  the  world,  it  will  if  „^nle 

But,  further,  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
towards  education  amount,  every  year,  to  about  1,/  ’  ij 
all  told ;  and,  of  course,  under  the  system  proposed,  tni 
be  lost.  . 

No,  Sir,  you  may  depend  on  this ;  compulso^  secu 
cation  will  not  attract  enough  love  and  enthusiasm 
people  willing  to  destroy  the  Church  for  the  sake  ^ 

the  contrary,  I  look  to  the  financial  diflSculty  to  volun- 

compulsory  State  education  impossible.  As  it  is,  t 
tary  denominational  system  neats  it  hollow  as  a  j  f  ^  j 
institution.  I  do  not  say  that  this  ought  to  n®  » 
appeal  to  the  facts  merely.  “  W.  R.”  should  g®  P 
facts  of  Church  finance.  I  quote.roughly,  R’s” 

fibres  are  not  attainable ;  but  I  should  like  ^ 
original  estimates.  I  am,  &c.| 
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the  money  market. 

Wo  change  has  taken  place  in  the  unfavourable  ap- 
^nce  of  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets,  gi-eat  depression 
Wine  prevailed  daring  the  week  ;  but  a  fall  in  prices, 
ft^sioned  by  the  announcement  of  the  Brighton  Rail- 
V  dividend,  which,  although  double  the  amount 
Sorpd  last  year,  was  }  less  than  anticipated,  was  not  to 
fnv  serious  extent,  and  was  checked  by  the  dividend  of 
the  South-Eastern  Company  being  considered  more 
sati'sractory.  The  withdrawals  from  the  Bank  of  England 
continue  on  a  large  scale,  but  no  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  rate  of  discount,  which,  therefore,  remains 
at  3  per  cent. ;  but  good  bills  are  taken  in  the  open 
market  at  2J  per  cent. 

Consols  remained  firm  and  unaltered  until  Wednes¬ 
day,  when  a  fall  of  J  occurred,  which,  however,  was 

recovered  yesferday.  j  i  j  u  a 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  steady,  and  closed  abou  t 

the  same  as  last  week.  ^  ^ 

In  Railway  Shares  the  chief  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  “  account,”  but  sales 
preponderating,  a  decline  ia  shown.  In  the  Metro¬ 
politan  the  fall  is  as  much  as  5  per  cent. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  10th  of  July,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
Dotes  in  circulation  is  26,267,565/.,  being  a  decrease  of 
179,590/.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  23,543,981/.,  being  a  decrease  of  521,113/.  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  return. 

The  prospectus  is  issued  of  the  Ballycummisk  Copper 
Mining  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  100,000/. 
in  10,000  shares  of  10/.  each.  The  company  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  the  proprietor, 
Samuel  Hyde,  Esq.,  and  working  the  well-known  Bally¬ 
cummisk  and  Coosheen  Copper  Mines,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Schull,  county  Cork.  The  directors  state  that 
these  mines  have  been  proved,  and  have  produced,  up  to 
the  present  time,  upwards  of  5,000  tons  of  ore,  which 
would  show  a  present  market  value  of  upwards  of 
50,000/. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 


Consols,  92|  to  92 1. 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95}  to  9G4  ; 
Egjptitn  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  89  to  90  ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  90}  to  91 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  791 
to  79|;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  98}  to  981;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
U  to  1|;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  651  to  65}  ;  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.,  76}  to  76}  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1872,  4  to  3 ;  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents.,  29  to  29}  ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  281  to  291^ ;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  611  to  51}  ex  div. ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
67}  to  67};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  62  to  621;  ditto 
S»x  per  Cents.,  1871,  721  to  72} ;  and  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents., 
751  to  76}. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  73|  to  73}  ;  Caledonian, 
•H}  to  114};  Great  Eastern,  49}  to  6()| ;  Great  Western,  1141 
w  115;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1621  to  1631;  London  and  North- 
Western,  150  to  1504 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  24  to 
Ml/  ^®^''®Politan,  551  to  65} ;  ditto  District,  29}  to  30}  i 
M«aUnd,  146  to  146.1;  North  British,  714  to  71|;  North-Eastern 
^nsols,  167}  to  169};  Sheffield,  75}  to  76;  South-Eastern, 
w}  to  100 ;  ditto  “  A,”  78}  to  79}. 

Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  121  to 
T,r.*.  Bfitish  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  11|  to  Hi; 
tfntuh  Australian,  7}  to  71  ;  China  Telegraph,  7}  to  81 ; 
19S  T  Telegraph,  21  to  21}  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  12f  to 

T.lj  Rubbers,  39  to  40 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  12}  to  12}  ; 

Constructions,  321  to  33.  The  Seven  per  Cent. 

in  1 1®  **^**®*!  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  are  } 
to  1  preno. :  r* _ # _ _ loi  a  a  . 


tft  1 1®  **^**®,*!  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  are  } 
th*  n  ’  Rischoffsheim’s  Certificates  for  Erie  Shares  are  431  to  44  ; 

uf  the  Tunis  Railways  Company  are  4  to  I  prem. ; 
of  the  FlagMaff  Silver  M^ining  Company  of  Utah  are 


me  innis  nailways  uompany  are  j  to  i  prem. ; 
61  to  -V®*  the  FlagMaff  Silver  M^ining  Company  of  Utah  are 
(imn,  Shares  of  the  Last  Chance  Silver  Mining 

Pin  lir  Utah  are  f  to  }  prem. ;  the  Shares  of  the  Silver 
“  Company  are  1}  li  2}  per  .bare. 


trade  and  navigation  returns. 

nondk^  %  returns  for  June  it  would  appear  that  the 
foreiirn^**  j  trade,  as  regards  both  our  imports  of 

exportation  of  British  mann- 
the  val  ’  to  be  satisfactory.  For  the  month 

^15327?/  •  imports  is  stated  at  29,553,847/.  or 
^*as  2fi  previous  year,  which 

the  Woi  the  half-year  ending  with  June 

beinran  171,451,420/.  instead  of  155,053,173/., 
increase  of  16,398,247/. ;  but  a  large  portion  i 


of  this  arises  from  the  general  advance  in  prices,  rather 
than  an  increase  in  quantity.  This  is  noticeable  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cotton-wool,  where  1,016,717  cwt.  an  June, 
1871,  gave  3,426,734/.,  and  1,191.270  cwt.  in  1872  give 
5^233,965/.  And  for  the  half-year  a  considerable 
decrease  in  weight,  to  the  extent  of  hfteen  per  cent., 
is  accompanied  by  an  increased  value  of  six  per  cent. 
This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  metals  and  raw 
materials  for  mannfaotni'e.  We  confine  our  extracts  of 
figures  to  those  for  the  completed  half-year,  as  better 
showing  the  state  of  the  various  transactions.  The 
following  are  the  dutiable  articles,  imported,  re-exported, 
duty  paid,  and  remaining  in  bond,  all  these  being  of 
foreign  and  colonial  growth  and  manufacture  : 

1872.  (Six  months  to  J une  30  ) 

Imported.  Be-exported.  Duty  paid. 

Cocoa  -  lbs.  10,306,621  2,592,238  3,922,691  10.416.’73l 

Coffee  -  „  95,307,070  62,970,436  16,729,666  74,483,296 


Cocoa  -  lbs. 

Coffee  -  „ 

Currants  & 

Raisins  -  cwts. 

Spirits,  viz. : 

Rum  -  gals.  3,354,991  666,303  1,996,995  7,838,209 

Brandy-  „  2,040,919  176,021  1,767,875  12,238,437 

Other  sorts,,  840,789  761,611  353,875  not  shown 

Sugar  -cwts.  7,051,617  114,171  6,962,646  2,0.>4,696 

Tea-  -  lbs.  79,765,271  18,830,661  63,390,225  79,636,526 

Tobacco  -  „  12,969,908  7,965,951  21,681,918  64,364.329 

Wine  -gals.  10,269,608  965,767  8,610,620  14,224,764 

The  similar  acconnt  for  the  first  half-year  of  1871 
will  ajfibrd  the  means  of  comparison : 

1871. 

Cocoa  -  lbs.  10,366.149  6,820,470  3,729,286  8,036,297 

Coffee  -  „  86,992,863  82,276,136  15,914,986  56,896,489 


10,306,621 

95,307,070 


10.416.731 

74,483,296 


227,064  47,684  384,028  151,342 


3,354,991 

2,040,919 

840,789 

7,051,617 

79,765,271 

12,969,908 

10,269,608 


1,996,995 

1,767,875 

353,875 

6,962,646 

63,390,225 

21,681,918 

8,610,620 


7,838,209 
12,238,437 
not  shown 
2,0.>4,696 
79,636,525 
54,354.329 
14,224,764 


Cocoa  -  lbs. 

Coffee  -  „ 

Currants  & 

Raisins  -  cwts. 

Spirits,  viz. : 

Kum  -  gals.  3,849,750  786,245  1,928,817  6,972,316 

Brandy  „  3,052,241  214.952  1,662,923  12,553,265 

Other  sorts,,  1,080,686  126,687  611,811  - 

Sugar  .  cwts.  7,009,327  140  993  6,741,413  2.976,311 

Tea-  -  lbs.  84,853.037  18,229,983  62,780,972  83,403,762 

Tobacco  -  „  21,843,669  9,201,232  21,100,073  47  804  643 

Wine  -gals.  9,392,132  849,654  8,103,366  14,362,408 

Of  other  articles  of  import  (not  being  liable  to  duty) 
we  show  the  quantities  imported  in  the  six  months  of 
the  two  years — with  the  respective  increases  and  de¬ 
creases— grouping  together  first  articles  of  food,  and 
.then  materials  for  manufacture  or  prepared  for  use. 
In  most  of  these  the  figures  for  the  present  year  con¬ 
siderably  exceed  those  of  last.  The  principal  exceptions 
seem  to  be  batter,  cheese,  wheat-flour,  raw  cotton  and 
silk,  and  tobacco ;  but  only  cotton  and  tobacco  are  so 
greatly  deficient  as  to  require  explanation.  In  the  one 
it  is  the  result  of  bad  crops  in  America,  for  all  other 
countries  show  an  increase ;  and  in  the  other  (tobacco) 
it  is  the  consequence  of  excessive  arrivals  during  last 
year,  the  stocks  remaining  in  bond  being  still  very  large. 


10,366,149 

86,992,853 


8,729,286 

15,914,986 


8,036,297 

56,896,489 


178,146  82,147  825,327  166,117 


3,849,750 

8,052,241 

1,080,585 

7,009,327 

84,853.037 

21,843,669 

9,392,132 


1,928,817 

1,662,923 

511,811 

6,741,413 

62,780,972 

21,100,073 

8,103,366 


6,972,316 

12,553,256 


2.976,311 
83,403,762 
47  804  543 
14,852,408 


15,636,842 

1,446.084 

7,03o,697 

5,632,269 

10,258.873 

2,744.127 


Animals,  viz : 

Ox.  &  Cows  No.  69,101 
Sheep  „  397,510 

Bacon  •  cwts.  1,218,412 
Butter  -  „  651,032 

Cheese  -  „  232,870 

Corn,  viz. ; 

Wheat  „  16,636,842 

Flour  „  1,446.084 

Barley  ,,  7,03o,697 

Oats  „  5,632,26S 

Other  sorts,,  10,258,873 

gt-  hund.  2,744.127 
Meats,  salted  or 
preserved,  cwts.  694,600 
Oranges  and 

Lemons  bush.  1,407,017 
Rice  -  cwts.  1,993,869 

Pepper  -  lbs.  10,897,054 

Copper  -  tons  62,612 

Cotton,  raw,  cwts.  8,315,647 

Hides,  raw,  cwts.  689,671 
Iron  &  Steel,  tons  27,997 
Quicksilver  lbs.  2,062,958 
Silk,  raw  ,,  2,223,860 

Tallow  cwts.  758,172 

Tobacco  lbs.  12,969.908 

Wood  loads  1,850,657 


Increase.  Decrease. 


92.235 

381,963 

624,721 

602,451 

851,621 


15.647 

693,691 


23,134 


61,4i9 

118,651 


14,768,558 

2,114,165 

3,412,248 

3,898,686 

7,022,600 

1,825,458 


883,284 


3,624,449 

1,733.683 

3,236,273 

918,669 


668,081 


694,600  657,929  36,571 


Silk,  raw  2,223,860  3,184,492 

Tallow  cwts.  758,172  651,487 

Tobacco  lbs.  12,969.908  21,843,669 

Wood  loads  1,850,657  1,289;967 

Wool,  shps.  Ib8.207, 198.656  191,561,389 
Woollen  Rags  „  34,919,360  23,863.728 
,,  Yarn  „  7,434,318  6,821,773 


1.496.796 

1.278.796 
10,390,065 

65,301 

9,708.245 

514.229 

26,097 

2,311,481 

3,184,492 

651,487 

21,843,669 

1,289;967 


221 

715,073 

606,989 

7,311 


175,442 

1,900 


1,392,598 


106,685 


248,523 

960,632 


60,690 

15,637,167 

11,055,632 

1,612,545 


8,873,761 


i  t 
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‘Tho  exports  of  British  manufactures,  Ac.,  show  a 
value  for  the  month  of  20,623,621^.,  which,  compared 
with  <hat  of  June,  1871,  is  an  increase  of  1,365,3882. ; 
and  for  the  half-year  of  119,603,8042.,  or  17,965,8342. 
above  that  of  last  year.  Bat  here,  as  on  the  imports,  it 
is  in  many  cases  an  advance  in  price,  rather  than  an 
increase  in  quantity,  which  causes  the  difference.  In  coal, 
for  instance,  33  per  cent,  in  value  represents  only  13  per 
cent,  in  weight,  and  in  iron  36  per  cent,  in  value  arises 
on  16  per  cent,  in  quantity. 


1872. 

1871. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Alkali 

£1,145,579 

£793,127 

£352,452 

Apparel 

1,416,367 

1,300,060 

116,307 

Arms  and  Ammn- 

nition 

689,239 

1,814,545 

1,125,306 

Beer  and  Ale 

1,178,178 

1,045,554 

132,624 

Coal  and  Coke  - 

3,970,130 

2,736,892 

1,244,238 

Copper 

1,691,019 

1,260,231 

840,768 

Cotton  Yarn 

7.992,316 

7,091,755 

900,660 

„  Manufac- 

tures 

30,206,801 

27,298,461 

2,908,340 

Haberdashery 

3,158,873 

2,830,497 

2,767,145 

391,728 

Hardware  - 

1,71.5,887 

614,610 

4,277,779 

Iron  and  Steel  - 

16.006,626 

11,778,847 

Linen  and  Jute 

Yarn 

„  Manufactures 
Machinery  - 
Silk  Manufac* 
tares 

Woollen  Yarn 
„  Manufac¬ 
tures 

Other  Articles  - 


1,173,840 

4.962,003 

8,512,216 

1,136,690 

3,056,211 

15,985,642 

20,090,773 


1,263,486 

4,072,964 

2,047,219 

975,881 

2,691,270 

12,065,467 

18,670,209 


889.944 

1,104,997 

150,769 

464,941 

3,920,175 

1,420,564 


89,646 


£119,603,804  101,637,970  17,965,884 


“MEDEA’*  AT  THE  LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

In  **  Medea  in  Corinth,”  which  was  first  performed  on 
Monday  evening,  with  Miss  Bateman  as  the  heroine,  Mr 
W.  O.  Wills  has  produced,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  better  new 
play  than  any  other  that  has  been  seen  on  the  English 
stage  for  many  years  past.  Taking  his  story,  of  course, 
from  the  Greek  original  upon  which  Euripides  constructed 
his  plot,  he  confesses  to  having  borrowed  much,  in  the  way 
of  outline,  from  the  French  tragedy  by  Legonv^.  But  the 
details  of  the  play  are  chiefly  his  own,  and  the  language  is 
altogether  his.  It  is  good  language,  vigorous,  pointed,  and 
harmonious  blank  verse,  the  merits  of  which  are  always  appa¬ 
rent,  in  spite  of  the  bad  delivery  of  some  of  the  subordinate 
characters ;  and,  in  the  story  which  this  language  expresses 
Mr  Wills  has  contrived,  with  excellent  ability,  to  endow  a 
severe  and  Greek  idea  with  modern  interest,  to  be  true  to 
the  thought  of  Euripides,  and  yet  to  invoke  and  wisely 
guide  the  sympathies  of  a  London  audience.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  applause  given  last  Monday  was  due  rather  to 
the  fervid  acting  of  Miss  Bateman  than  to  the  classical  writing 
of  Mr  Wills  ;  but,  however  provoked,  it  was  well  bestowed, 
and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  highly  gratifying  that  a  play  so  very 
much  better,  both  in  literary  and  in  artistic  respects,  than 
most  of  those  now  placed  on  the  stage,  should  have  been 
received  with  such  hearty  approval. 

Some  fault  may  be  reasonably  found  with  the  opening  of 
the  play.  Jason  is  betrothed  to  Glaucea,  the  daughter  of 
Creon,  and  Orpheus  exchanges  his  congratulations  at  the 
wedding  of  Glaucea  for  lamentations,  os  soon  as  he  finds 
that  Jason  is  to  be  the  bridgegroom ;  but  the  reason  of  this 
change  is  not  made  clear  to  unclassical  spectators,  nor, 
before  or  after  Medea’s  appearance,  is  there  sufficient 
explanation  of  her  previous  history  to  show  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  story  how,  and  how  much,  she  has 
been  wronged.  It  is  true  that  she  does  detail  her  wrongs 
in  an  impassioned  dialogue  with  Glaucea,  but  we  suspect 
that  many  of  the  audience  had  to  sit  out  half  the  play 
before  they  thoroughly  understood  so  much  of  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  its  chief  pei'sons  as  was  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  play  itself.  That,  however,  is  the 
only  defect  in  “  Medea  in  Corinth,”  and  Mr  Wills  deserves 
especial  praise  for  the  good  taste  and  refined  feeling  with 
which,  in  other  respects,  he  has  told  all  that  was  essential  in 
bis  painful  story,  without  overloading  it  with  horrors.  In 
the  first  act,  he  brings  into  clear  and  effective  Contrast  the 


young,  hopeful  love  of  Glaucea  and  the  old,  jealous  1ot« 
of  Medea;  and  he^  contrasts  as  well  the  wild,  yet  tender 
energy  with  which,  before  she  knows  that  they  are  rivaU* 
Medea  warns  Glaucea  from  trusting  too  much  to  her  hu  * 
band’s  protestations,  and  the  fierce  anger  with  which  ah' 
treats  her  after  she  discovers  that  Jason  is  to  be  her  huJ 
band.  These  scenes  follow  immediately  upon  Medes's 
arrival  in  Corinth,  where,  immediately  after  reoeiviuff 
succour  for  herself  and  her  starving  children  from  Glaucea 
^  she  finds  that  Jason  is  only  absent  for  a  day’s  combat  with 
a  foe  of  Creon’s,  and  that,  if  he  prospers  in  this  enterprise 
he  is  to  bo  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Glaucea.  In  the 
next  act  Jason  has  returned  victorious.  Glaucea  shrisb 
from  him  at  first,  but  ho  and  her  father  soon  persuade 
her  to  care  nothing  about  his  former  union  with  Medea  • 
and  it  is  promptly  settled  among  them  that,  in  a  personal 
argument  with  Medea,  he  shall  induce  her  to  give  np 
her  children  and  herself  to  sanction  a  divorce  in  return  for 
a  large  recompense  in  money  and  goods.  The  scene  that 
'follows  is  excellent,  and  it  follows  closely  the  idea  of 
Euripides.  Jason’s  contemptible  selfishness  is  vigoroosly 
portrayed ;  and  yet  more  vigorous  is  the  portrayal  of 
Medea’s  intense  love,  burning  with  jealousy,  yet  willing 
to  forgive  all  if  her  husband  will  still  return  to  her.  He 
refuses ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  to  do  bat  wreak 
her  vengeance  on  him.  To  do  this  the  better  the 
affects  submission.  In  the  third  act  she  sends  the  golden 
veil  woven  by  Apollo  as  a  peace-offering  to  Glaucea, 
having  first  so  worked  upon  it  by  her  magic  act,  in  a  scene 
that  is  perhaps  the  most  effQctive  in  the  play,  that  it 
shall  envelope  the  wearer  in  flames  as  soon  as  the  is 
kissed  by  her  husband.  Then  she  comes  herself,  offering 
Jason  to  forgive  him  all  if  he  will  let  her  taka  her  children 
with  her.  There  is  a  fine  scene  in  which  she  pleads  her 
cause,  first  with  Jason,  and  then  with  Glaucea,  whose  kindly 
treatment  of  the  children  has  already  won  them  from  their 
mother.  Finer  still  is  the  next  scene  in  which  the  bridal 
procession  having  entered  the  temple,  Medea  sees  what  is 
going  on  within  “with  the  eye  of  hate,”  and  certainly 
portrays  it  with  a  tongue  of  fire.  In  her  soliloquy,  she 
descril^s  the  business  step  by  step  till,  just  as  she  has 
burst  into  a  transport  of  savage  joy  at  the  success  of  her 
plot,  Orpheus  hurries  in  to  bid  her  escape  with  her  children. 
Before  she  can  do  this,  however,  the  crowd  rushes  out  of 
the  temple.  Medea  is  surrounded,  and  the  crowd  only 
breaks  away  from  her  to  show  her  slain  children  at  her  feet 
Then  the  curtain  falls. 

This  play  is,  in  most  respects,  well  put  upon  the  stage ; 
but  it  might  he  very  much  improved  by  some  changes  in 
the  caste.  Jason  and  Orpheus  are  very  inefficiently  ren¬ 
dered  by  Mr  Swinbourne  and  Mr  Warner.  Mr  Ryder  » 
fairly  good  in  the  somewhat  insignificant  part  of  Creon,  snd 
Miss  Virginia  Francis  looks  well,  and  is,  now  and  then,  very 
pleasing  as  Glaucea.  The  chief  burden  of  the  pi^, 
ever,  is  borne,  and  home  excellently  well,  by  Miss  Bateman. 
In  her  Medea,  she  greatly  surpasses  all  her  preview 
cesses.  In  one  or  two  scenes  she  is,  perhaps,  rather 
violent,  but  the  part  is  admirably  suited  to  her 
her  acting  of  nearly  all  of  it  is  admirable.  ‘I^Medea  u» 
Corinth  ”  ought  to  last  her  as  long  as  “  Leah  ”  has  one , 
and,  when  she  ceases  to  play  in  it,  it  deserves  to  maw  n 
lasting  place  among  the  best  productions  of  modem  bog 
dramatists. 

OFFENBACH  AT  ST  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

The  relaxation  of  the  physical  and  intellect^ 
caused  by  the  hot  weather  and  the  advance  of  ®  - 

don  season,  is  faithfully  indicated  by  tho  pr^ra*”  .. 
this  theatre.  From  the  opening  series  „ 
well-written  and  well-acted,  we  have  travell^ 
farce  to  opera  bonffe.  By  this  declension  wo  ^ 

vid  Mdlle  Schueider,  to  the  reappearance  o 
Chaumont.  .  * 

Of  the  “  Grande  Duchesse,”  as  lately  given,  ^ 
not  say  much.  The  leading  part  has  been  ”  . 
in  a  way  soggestive  rather  of  and 

and  has  become  a  reminiscence  Doth  to  vuo 
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to  tLe  public.  The  absurdity  of  the  heroine’s  passion 
for  Fritz  passes  the  bounds  even  of  burlesque  proba¬ 
bility,  when  the  stout  young  private  is,  in  appearance,  a 
veteran  who  should  long  since  have  been  reposing  on  bis 
laurels.  But  it  is  only  fwr  to  M.  Duplan  to  acknowledge 
that  he  played  with  intelligence,  and  gallantly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  overcome  the  insurmountable.  He  is 
thoroughly  successful  in  his  present  part  of  Prince 
Casimir,  in  the  “  Princess  de  Trebizonde.’* 

In  the  last-named  piece,  Madame  Chaumont,  as 
Regina,  daughter  of  the  Showman  Cabriolo,  has  ful¬ 
filled  the  worse  half  of  the  promise  of  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  has  discarded  the  variety  and  vivacity 
of  her  “  Madame  attend  Monsieur,”  but  has  retained  all 
ifs  vulgarity.  Of  the  peculiar  charm  of  La  Premiere 
Feuille  not  a  trace  is  left.  An  audience  that  can 
endure  the  prolongation  of  a  three-act  operetta  from 
8  to  11.45  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  critical. 
It  is,  doubtless,  easier  to  stimulate  its  languid  appro¬ 
bation  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  artistic  ambition  (not  to 
gay  of  self-respect)  than  to  endeavour  to  preserve, 
even  in  the  region  of  Ofienbach,  some  regard  for  the 
modestv  of  nature.  Yet  this  letter  choice  has  been 
made  fcy  Mdlle  Fonti,  who  plays  Zanetta  well  and 


LITERARY. 


PEOFESSOB  OONINGTON’S  EEMAINS. 

Miseellaneovs  Writings  of  ths  lots  John  Conii^on,  Edited  by 
J.  A.  SjmoDdt,  M.A.,  with  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  la  Two  Yolumea.  Longmaoe. 

If  Professor  Oonington  exposed  no  spurious  counterfeits 
of  antiquity,  discovered  no  unwritten  letter  or  no  subtle 
metrical  pause,  did  not  even  succeed  in  excavating  from 
the  wreck  of  ages  any  long-buried  aorist  or  paulo-post 
future,  shall  we  therefore  say  that  we  have  reached  the 
fag-end  of  our  noble  family  of  University  classical 
scholars  ?  Is  Alma  Mater  long  past  **  the  lovely  April  of 
her  prime,”  and  must  the  present  race  of  scholars  be 
viewed  as  the  feeble  offspring  of  imbecile  old  age  ?  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  encourage  such  a  thought.  If  John 
Oonington  did  not  rival  the  exploits  of  his  predecessor,  it 
may  have  been  because  their  acuteness  and  industry  left 
no  brilliant  harvest  to  be  reaped.  From  whatever  cause,^ 
he  gave  his  energies  to  the  interpretation  and  not  to  the 
textual  emendation  of  the  classics.  He  ”  approached 
scholarship  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature  rather 
than  of  philology.”  In  his  editions  of  the  *  Ohoephoi  oe, 
effectively,  without  any  accompaniments  corresponding  ‘  Virgil,*  and  *  Persius,*  although  he  applied  strong  commoa* 
to  the  nasal  twang  and  the  peculiar  gestures  on  which  sonse  to  the  suggestions  of  others,  he  showed  no  dis- 
Madame  Chaumont  relies.  Mdlle  Perrier,  too,  sings  the  position  to  originate  improvements  of  the  text ;  he  acknow- 
music  of  Raphael  in  a  pleasing  style.  For  acting,  how-  lodged  that  ”  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  commentary  ;  ” 
ever,  the  palm  most  be  given  to  Mdlle  Thierret,  who  in  his  delight  lay  rather  in  giving  elegant  little  summaries^ 
her  rendering  of  the  elderly  Paola  nearly  rises  to  the  of  the  course  of  the  ideas.  His  main  ambition  was  to 

translate  his  favourite  poets  into  English  metre.  He 
translated  Virgil’s  *  .^neid  *  into  the  rattling  rub-a-dub 
octosyllabics  of  Scott.  He  completed  Worsley’s  translation 
of  the  *  Iliad  *  into  the  Spenserian  stanza.  He  translated  the 
*  Satires  and  Epistles  *  of  Horace  into  the  style  of  Cowper. 
When  we  survey  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  this 
modest,  honest,  sensible  man,  with  his  prodigious  memory 
and  his  fluent  command  of  poetical  commonplaces,  the 


o  w  #  -  ^ ^ 

level  of  comedy.  In  true  comic  force,  displayed  without 
more  extravagance  than  the  part  requires,  she  is 
markedly  superior  to  her  younger  competitors. 

M.  Desoionts,  always  useful,  is  rather  overweighted 
in  Cabriolo — a  part  which  is  ^most  too  much  even  for 
so  energetic  an  actor  as  Mr  Toole.  M.  Bonnet’s  Tre- 


molini  is  creditable,  and  M.  Schey’s  Sparadrap  is 

ill  that  could  be  expected  from  so  thorough  an  artist  , .  ,  .  ,  ^  •  v  i.  ^  i. 

Bnt  the  dramatic  element  in  pieces  like  the  “  Princesse  question  that  occurs  to  us  i»7-how  much  the  tewh- 

de  Trebizonde”  is  below  criticism.  Good  actors  in  such  Oxford  bad  to  do  with  it  all  ?  What  did  Alma 

parts  are  in  the  position  of  Caleb  Balderstone  preparing  contribute  to  the  education  of  this  dmtinguished 

for  the  banquet  Players  and  audience  have  to  be  »on  beyond  raising  him  above  the  necessity  of  work,  and 
amused  with  the  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  the  enabling  him  to  do  with  his  tim^  what  he  liked  ?  Alma 
effect  resembles  that  of  a  real  play  much  as  the  orange-  rather  discourages  literary  exertion,  as  well  as  every 

pwl-and-water  of  the  Marchioness  resembled  wine _  <>^ber  mode  of  exertion,  except  voluntary  gymnastics.  It  is, 

“if  you  make  believe  veiy  much.”  indeed,  a  wonder  that,  now  and  then,  one  in  a  hundred  of 

the  comfortable  pensioners  on  her  gigantic  revenues  actually 
does  have  ambition  enough  to  gain  a  reputation  beyoud 
her  walls. 

“JohkBdll”  AT  THE  Gaiety.— Mr  Boucicault  has  not  The  first  of  these  two  handsome  volumes  of  ‘  Mis- 
reduced  George  Coleman’s  comedy  from  five  acts  to  three,  cellaneous  Writings  ’  enabraces  papers  on  subjects  within 
*•  the  DaUij  News  informs  us,  seeing  that  it  was  originally  English  literature,  Latin  literature,  and  general  scholar- 
only  in  three  acts  as  at  present  J  but  he  has  curtailed  and  ship ;  and  the  second  is  occupied  with  a  valuable  transla- 
lomewhat  altered  the  play,  so  as  to  make  it  more  suitable  tion  of  ‘  Virgil,*  and  two  critical  dissertations  in  Latin, 
for  an  audience  of  to-day.  As  might  be  expected,  the  part  ^bese  productions  are  carefully  finished,  and  are  the 
of  Dennis  Bulgmddery,  played  by  Mr  Boucicault  himself,  bruits  of  leisurely  study.  In  the  English  literature 

been  made  more  important  by  this  arrangement,  and  g^o^P  ^bere  was  probably  no  reason  for  publishing  the 
drunken,  but  good-hearted.  Irishman  gives  nearly  all  lectures  on  ‘  Lear*  and  ‘  Hamlet’  beyond  affording  proof  that 
the  fife  to  “John  Bull  ’*  as  it  was  revived  at  the  Gaiety  Ibe  author  had  made  some  study  of  Shakespeare  imd  his 
V  Mary  Thornberry,  however,  is  gracefully  and  commentators  ;  but  the  papers  on  “  The  Poetry  of  Pope 

ffbvely  played  by  Miss  Lydia  Foote,  and,  as  her  father  and  on  “  The  English  Translators  of  Virgil  should  bo 
Job,  ^  William  Bignold  is  tolerably  successful,  though  by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  best  mformation  and 

■ometimes,  as  is  his  wont,  rather  too  blustering.  The  play,  ^be  best  discussions  on  such  subjects.  In  the  Latin 
readers  may  remember,  turns  on  the  love  of  Frank  literature  group,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  papers  are 
n*le  and  Mary,  whom  Mr  Boucicault,  for  decency’s 
ask*  ^  be  secretly  married,  though,  thereby,  he 

Lad^n?  ^“nnlnral  Frank’s  apparent  consent  to  marry 
obi^^^  '”*  Braymore,  and  his  willingness,  with  that 
Tbe«nii  Mary  by  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds, 

finker’i  ^  however.  The  baronet’s  son  and  the 

and  JnK  rpu  publicly  recognised  as  man  and  wife, 

rsioioerf  boml^rry,  the  representative  “  John  Bull,”  is 
diiffraito  ^  *be  discovery  that  his  daughter  has  brought  no 
plav  honest  name.  The  minor  parts  in  the 

bf  Mn  P'li*  **®cption  of  Miss  Bnlgruddery,  represented 
“cf  well  sustained ;  but  it  is  worth 
bcncicanlt**  ^^*^**^*  “  Arrah-na-Pogue,”  in  which  Mrs 

•nd  **  charming,  and  Mr  Boucicault  as  comical 

P*^netic,  as  ever. 


literature  group,  perhaps,  the - 

his  studies  of  *  Statius  *  and  *  Seneca,*  but  all  are  elaborate 
and  interesting.  His  vindication  of  the  superior  art  of 
Virgil  in  the  paper  on  **  The  Style  of  Lucretius  and 
Catullus  **  is,  like  the  vindication  of  Pope  from  the  carping 
of  the  Lakers,  a  good  instance  of  the  soundness  of  his 
critical  judgment. 

Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  a  well-written  *  Memoir ' 
by  Professor  Henry  Smith.  The  late  Professor  of  Latin 
was  comparatively  but  a  young  man  when  he  died.  lie 
was  bom  in  1825,  and  died  in  1869— but  a  brief  term  for 
one  whose  life  was  so  smooth  and  free  from  harassing  ex¬ 
citement.  The  general  tenor  of  his  life  up  to  his  election 
as  a  Fellow  of  University  College  would  not  be  diflScult  to 
parallel.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English  country  clergy¬ 
man  ;  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eight  to  a  private  school^ 
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from  that  to  a  grammar  school,  from  that  to  a  public 
school  (Bugby)  ;  after  hesitating  for  a  little  between  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford,  be  went  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
03  a  “demy  ”  of  Magdalen,  carried  away  several  University 
prizes,  “obtained  his  first  class  in  December,  1846,  and  his 
fellowship  fourteen  months  later,  in  February,  1848.” 
“During  his  imdeigi  iduate  career  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Union  Society,  of  which  ho 
was  secretary  in  1845,  president  in  1846,  and  librarian 
in  1817.”  There  must  surely  be  something  wrong  with  our 
system  of  education  when  the  very  best  of  its  products  do 
no  greater  good  in  the  world  than  gleaning  a  harvest  that 
has  been  reaped  and  raked  and  gleaned  till  there  is  hardly 
a  husk  to  reward  the  most  patient  labourer.  In  Conington, 
indeed,  wo  have  an  example  of  what  our  educational  system 
often  does  to  our  studious  young  men  :  it  inspires  them 
with  ambition,  but  unfits  them  for  active  life.  When 
young  Conington  was  elected  to  his  fellowship,  covered 
with  university  honours,  and  flattered  by  the  applause  of 
the  “  Union” — where  so  many  youths  spout  commonplaces 
with  all  the  dignity  of  Burke,  and  more  than  Burke’s 
feeling  of  power — he  doubtless  felt  that  ho  was  destined 
to  carry  the  world  before  him,  and  went  up  to  London  to 
read  for  the  bar  with  glowing  prospects  of  forensic  honours. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  we  desire  a  Utopian  impracticability ; 
but,  if  our  educational  system  were  what  it  ought  to  be, 
are  not  such  glowing  hopes  justifiable  in  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  pupils  ?  If  such  hopes  are  not  justifiable,  is  not 
our  educational  system  an  elaborate  contrivance  for  keeping 
back  our  most  ambitious  spirits  ?  We  shall  yet  see  Con¬ 
servatives  defending  our  universities  as  being,  like  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  drag  upon  the  intellect  of  the  country. 
Such,  at  least,  Oxford  proved  to  John  Conington.  He 
“  began  to  read  in  chambers,  and  for  some  time  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  transfer  his  affections  from  the  Greek 
poeta  to  jtirisprudence”  He  found  that  “  he  disliked,  or, 
more  properly,  detested,  the  work  he  had  to  do  in  a 
lawyer’s  chambers.”  And  we  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  equally  detested  any  other 
form  of  work  except  classical  and  cognate  studies ;  and  our 
best  students  at  the  university  are  most  of  them  fostered 
and  established  in  the  same  detestation.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  our  university  system  to  encourage  that  detestation. 
When  we  work  for  several  years  at  any  one  subject,  we 
acquire  a  facility  in  handling  it,  and  a  consequent  disin¬ 
clination  for  every  subject  in  which  we  have  not  that 
facility  ;  and  our  young  men  are  kept  so  long  and  so  closely 
at  classical  studies  that,  when  they  obtain  the  comfortable 
provision  of  a  fellowship,  and  are  exempted  from  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  work,  they  find  it  hard  to  bend  their 
energies  to  any  new  study.  The  so-called  university  train¬ 
ing  is  really  a  process  for  indisposing  them  to  useful 
intellectual  labour ;  at  the  end  of  their  curriculum  they 
have  to  “  transfer  their  affections,”  and  seldom  indeed  is 
any  spur  but  necessity  powerful  enough  to  effect  the  trans¬ 
ference.  And  when  the  transference  is  effected,  they  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  other  men  who  have 
had  no  such  distracting  “  affection  ”  to  contend  with. 

We  turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  Professor  Conington’s 
paper  on  “  The  Academical  Study  of  Latin,”  which  he  read 
as  an  inaugural  lecture  upon  his  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  Latin  in  1854.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  could 
hardly  avoid  standing  up  for  the  usefulness  of  the  study 
of  Latin.  We  did  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  in  him 
any  admission  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  carried 
to  excess  in  our  higher  education  ;  but  we  knew  the  man 
to  be  incapable  of  disingenuous  pleading,  and  as  free  as 
possible  from  “  mists  of  passionate  affection,”  and  wo  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  clear  statement  of  the  soundest  arguments 
that  can  be  used  in  favour  of  the  existing  system.  And 
what  did  we  find  ?  .  The  most  clear  and  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  favour  of  making 
classical  studies  optional  to  the  mass  of  students,  and 
restricting  them  to  a  few  competent  specialists.  At 
p.  215,  vol.  i.,  the  Professor  opens  a  paragraph  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “  the  object  which  the  study  of  literature  pro¬ 
poses  may  be  described  as  the  entering  into  the  mind  of 
men  eminent  in  thought  and  in  power  of  expression.”  Why 
not,  then,  wo  ask,  the  leaders  of  our  own  literature,  one  of 


whom,  at  least,  is  “  above  all  Greek,  above  all 
fame?  ”  •  Obi  answers  the  Professor,  they  are  not  dfct 
enough  :  we  can  enter  into  their  minds  too  easilv  • 
average  conree  of  a  vernacular  literature,  the  instancM  II* 
comparatively  rare  where  a  man  has  to  ask  himself  »K..k 
he  comprehends  what  he  is  reading.”  We  have  our  XmI 
about  this ;  we  are  not  certain  that  even  Macaulav’s 
boy  would  have  read  through  Shakespeare’s  sonneu  and 
taken  m  all  the  meanings  and  the  bearings  of  them  at  . 
glance.  We  think  we  could  select  from  Mr  Tennyson  M. 
Browning,  Mr  Swinburne,  and  Mr  Eossetti,  a  fe. 
that  would  take  all  young  Oxford  three  years  to  expUn 
But  the  Professor’s  subsequent  admissions  are  so  welcome 
that  we  should  not  care  to  contradict  him  if  he  were  to 
pronounce  Mr  Tennyson  as  plain  and  simple  and  guileleei 
of  involved  meanings  as  old  Gammer  Gurtou.  Let  the 
reader  follow  him  “  with  an  attent  ear.” 

But  when  we  approach  the  literature  of  another  countrv  our 
view  18  at  once  changed,  if  not  reversed.  Then  the  difficultrS 
the  medium  is  seen  to  be  such  that  the  thoughts  which  lie  bevond 
are  apt  to  appear  easy  in  comparison.  If  the  language  is  a  modern 
one,  the  labour  will  be  more  or  less  mechanical.  The  method  of 
discovering  truth  consists  chiefly  in  looking  out  words  in  the 
dictionary;  that  done,  a  little  experience  of  idiom  and  style 
supplies  the  rest.  The  trouble  may  be  considerable  for  the  time, 
but  it  is  short,  and  the  student  soon  comes  to  read  a  foreign  work 
w  he  would  read  one  written  in  English,  and  finds  the  process  of 
interpretations  go  on  intuirively.  It  is  precueljf  ken  thu  the  ntU 
difficulty  of  studying  an  ancient  language  begins. 

At  this  point,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  inextricably  in  for 
the  ancient  languages,  at  least  for  one  of  them  :  the  modem 
are  not  difficult  enough.  But  the  next  sentence  relieves 
us : 

To  the  schoolboy  reading  Latin  and  Greek  is  virtually  the  same 
as  reading  French  and  German  ;  to  the  scholar  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

Who,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  scholar?  We  read  on  and 
find  that  the  name  “scholar,”  in  Mr  Oonington's  accepta. 
tion,  will  apply  only  to  some  half-dozen  men  in  a  generation. 
French  or  German  will  do  equally  well  with  Latin  or 
Greek  for  all  the  rest.  Let  us  quote  some  part  of  this 
description  of  a  scholar.  In  the  first  place  we  are  told, 
concerning  his  books  of  reference,  his  lexicons  and 
grammars,  that  “  the  certainties  in  which  they  deal  are 
frequently  such  as  it  requires  the  toil  of  months  or  yean 
to  discover,  and  perhaps  the  reputation  of  a  life  to  accr^t." 
Yet,  after  all,  the  scholar 

finds  that  others  have  thought  and  investigated,  not  thit  be  may 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  thought  or  investigation,  but  that  he 
may  think  and  investigate  for  himself.  The  sense  of  many  of  the 
words  before  him  is  to  be  made  out,  not  on  direct  evidence, 
by  a  long  induction  of  instances.  .  .  History  has  to  be  mniacked 
iu  the  hope  of  finding  the  key  to  an  indirect  allusion  in  a 
single  line  ;  the  windings  of  a  writer’s  mind  have  to  be  tracked  not 
only  in  his  own  works,  but  iu  those  of  the  contemporaries  wiw 
whom  he  lived  familiarly,  or  the  predecessors  whom  ho  regards 
with  filial  reverence.  .  .  .  In  a  word,  he  is  constantly 

brought  to  feel  that  the  language  with  which  he  has  to  do  is  s 
dead  language,  buried  under  the  weight  of  interpMed  centunw, 
and  .only  to  be  reached  by  one  who  has  skill  and  resolution 
penetrate  through  their  manifold  inenutations. 

Only  a  few  such  scholars  are  reared  in  a  generation,  and 
only  these  get  the  disciplinary  benefit  of  the  “real  diffi¬ 
culty”  of  the  languages.  The  unscholarly  hundreds  o 
dictionary  plodders  at  the  classics  do  not  encounter  o 
real  difficulty  nor  reap  the  real  fruit ;  they  are  6roug 
the  threshold,  but  they  do  not  “  enter  into  the  naind  of  ^ 
eminent  in  thought  and  in  power  of  expression, 
university  studies  are  barren  to  the  mass  of  the  ’ 

they  do  not  attain  “  the  object  which  the  study  of  i 
ture  proposes.”  On  the  other  hand,  were  modern  langn 
the  subjects  of  study,  our  students  would  encounter 
difficulty  that  they  encounter  at  present,  and  they 
afterwards  enter  into  the  minds  of  foreign  jg— of 

ture  as  easily  as  they  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  e 
our  own  literature.  And  the  Professor  says  elsew  ®  » 

German  is  “  all-important  as  a  key  to  modern  ea  ’i. 

and  that  “it  is  comparatively  difficult  to  pic  op 
Must,  then,  ninety-nine  youths  be  to 

the  sake  of  one  “  scholar?  ”  Would  it  not  e  p  . 
rear  the  scholar  on  his  own  hook  ?  Should  no  ,  ^ 

the  study  of  classics  be  optional  ?  We  have  ^  li 

the  argument  brought  to  a  more  definite  poin 
here  brought  by  the  late  Professor  of  Latin. 
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We  liop8  we  bare  done  no  injustice  to  the  other  papers  threatened  expedition  to  the  Prussian  coasts  was  also  on 
in  the  fifst  of  these  volumes  by  calling  special  attention  to  foot.  Lastly,  all  these  rested  on  practically  inexhaustible 
|,jjig  particular  one.  They  are  all  scholarly  in  the  highest  reserves.  Ojpposed  to  this  overwhelming  force  was  a 
sense  of  the  word  ;  wo  can  only  wish  that  such  papers  French  army  of  250,000  men,  scattered  as  we  have  already 
may,  ere  long,  be  produced  by  our  few  scholars  without  described.  The  issue  could  not  bo  for  a  moment  doubtful, 
the  fearful  attendant  waste  of  intellect  among  those  that  But  it  is  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
do  not  enter  into  the  promised  land.  conducted  the  war  throughout,  that  they  remained  totally 

-  ignorant  of  this  massing  of  the  enemy’s  hosts  in  their  near 

THE  FEANCO-GERMAN  WAR.  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  were  surprised  both  at  Worth 

^  ri  A  •  T?  f  c  j  *  Spicheren.  Ever  since  the  campaign  of  1866  the 

Tk0  Ooerations  of  the  German  Armies  in  France  fi'om  Sedan  to  tM  PmaoIoV*  —  i  j  u 

,nd^of  the  By  William  B\nm6,  Major  in  the  Pru.sian  f  officers  had  been  warmly  debating  the  question  as 

Ministry  of  War.  Translated  by  Major  E.  M.  Jones.  Henry  S.  ^  proper  system  of  tactics  when  breechloader  is  pitted 
Kifi«  and  Co.  ^  against  breechloader.  As  the  Austrians  had  been  armed  only 

Tactical  Deductions  from  the  IFar  o/*  18 70-71.  By  Captain  A.  von  with  muzzle-loaders,  that  campaign  had  not  been  decisive 

point,  but  Prussian  officeni  had  seen  enough  of 
S’  (^Second  Notice.)  destruction  wrought  by  the  needle-gun  in  the  Austrian 

The  sketch  we  gave  in  our  last  week’s  notice  of  the  ^ured  that  direct  charges  in  masses  were  not 

military  organisation  of  France  and  Prussia  shows  that  be  ventured  upon.  The  general  opinion  in  1870  was  to 
the  former  was  so  completely  overmatched  in  numbers,  the  effect  that  in  actual  battle  line  and  column  formation 
in  spirit  and  in  discipline,  as  well  as  in  readiness  for  avoided,  advance  being  made  instead  in  thick 

the  struggle,  and  in  availability  of  resources,  that  her  skirmishing  order ;  that  direct  charges  in  front  ought  to  be 
overthrow  was  inevitable.  Supposing  that  the  war  could  only  in  prospect  of  an  i^vantage  sufficiently 

not  be  avoided,  as  sooner  or  later  unquestionably  it  could  to  justify  the  risk,  and  that  turning  manoeuvres  ought 


not,  Louis  Napoleon  had  but  one  chance  of  escaping  serious  r^orted  to  whenever  pi^ible.  And  these,  as  the 


loss,  and  that  chance  he  fatuously  threw  away  from  him. 
Had  he  availed  himself  of  England’s  offers  of  mediation, 
and  spun  out  negotiations  for  a  month  or  two,  he  would 
have  gained  time  to  raise  the  army  to  its  proper  strength 
by  summoning  the  old  soldiers  to  the  colours,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide*  reserves  for  it  by  calling  out  the 
Garde  Mobile  and  organising  the  Garde  ^dentaire.  While 
doing  this,  he  would  also  have  been  able  to  make  good 
the  want  of  materiel  and  to  put  his  fortresses  in  a  condition 


reader  knows,  were  the  tactics  on  which  the  Prussian 
generals  generally  acted,  and  which  the  result  of  the  war 
has  proved  to  be  quite  sound.  Another  matter  which 
engaged  attention  in  the  Prussian  army  was  the  place  of 
artillery  in  battle.  In  1866  the  artillery  had  acted  on  the 
maxim  that  the  loss  of  a  gun  is  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost, 
and  had,  therefore,  kept  well  under  cover.  But  the  criti¬ 
cism  which  this  conduct  brought  upon  them  induced  a 
change  in  1870.  In  that  campaign  the  artillery  was 


to  stand  a  siege.  But  this  decrier  of  Parliamentary  govern-  well  to  the  front,  and  the  ^  guns  were  so^  massed  as 

ment  on  the  ground,  forsooth,  of  its  impotence  was  bring  a  crushing  fire  on  the  important  positions.  To 
actually  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the  army  on  which  these  infantry  and  artillery  tactics  the  completeness  of  the 
his  own  personal  power  was  founded ;  was  absolutely  not  I^^’ussian  victories  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due.  The  French, 
aware  that  his  regiments  were  not  half-manned,  that  hU  trusting  to  the  long  range  of  their 

arsenals  were  empty,  and  his  fortresses  at  the  mercy  of  a  Ohassepdt,  and  partly  also,  doubtless,  because  of  their  being 
foe.  So  he  rushed  blindly  to  his  fate,  dragging  to  disaster  gene^aHy  outnumbered  and  acting  on  the  defensive,  re- 
the  gallant  nation  cursed  by  his  imbecility.  Had  he  even  altogether  from  charging.  This  explains  why 

then  possessed  military  talent,  or  had  he  been  able  to  find  ^^®y  “®^®*^  ®  *’®^  ^^®  ^^®*®  ®®“”® 

a  general  of  ability  and  decision,  it  is  possible  that  France  **^®  ®’^®“  Mars-la-Tour,  on  August  16,  where 

might  have  escaped,  not  defeat  indeed,  but  at  least  ruin.  *  ®^°g^®  divisions  stopped  the  retreat  of 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  inferiority  of  France  in  every-  ^^o\e  army,  although  the  Prussian  ammunition 

thing  but  courage,  it  was  in  her  leaders  that  her  inferiority  ®“®  <>  and  the  general,  to  hold  his 

was  most  marked.  As  matters  actually  stood,  it  would  un-  was  under  the  necessity  of  hurling  cavalry  on  the 

doubiedly  have  been  a  desperate  course  to  have  thrown  ^'rench  infantry,  the  French  could  not  be  tempted  from 
^  army  into  South  Germany,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  ^*^®***  1^“®®-  Bazaine  advanced,  nothing  could  have 

Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria  from  Prussia  before  the  Prevented  him  from  annihUating  or  capturing  the  force 
forces  of  the  latter  were  mobilised.  The  want  of  stores  eppe*ed  to  him.  The  road  to  ChAlons  and  Pans  would 
of  all  kinds,  even  of  food,  moronv^r.  «ut  the  risk  ont  of  ^^®*^  ^ave  been  opened  to  him,  and  the  catastrophe  of 


wasinost  marked.  As  matters  actually  stood,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  a  desperate  course  to  have  thrown 
w  army  into  South  Germany,  in  the  hope  of  detaching 
wen,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria  from  Prussia  before  the 
orcM  of  the  latter  were  mobilised.  The  want  of  stores 
0  all  kinds,  even  of  food,  moreover,  put  the  risk  out  of 


he  question.  But  there  was  another  move,  absolutely  Sedan  need  never  have  happened.  Nor  would  this  ^ve 
free  from  risk,  which  would  have  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  ^®®“  *^®  ^^?'® 

French  army,  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  and  ^®®“  ^  complete  set-off  to  Worth  and  Spicheren,  and  would 
deranged  the  calculations  of  the  enemy.  Had  the  have  revived  the  spirit  of  the  French  while  damping  that 
hmperor  sent  a  small  body  of  picked  troops  into  the  ^^®  Germans.  But  Bazaine  wm  unequal  to  the  trust 
German  province  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  then  gar-  r®P<>8ed  in  him,  and  by  his  inca^city  on  that  day  insured 
^ned  by  a  very  weak  force,  he  might  have  broken  up  the  t^®  destruction  of  the  armies  of  France.  Equally  defective 
railways  roads,  and  bridges,  and  requisitioned  and  carried  were  the  tactics  of  the  French  artillery,  which,  like  those 
?  stores  to  be  found  there.  This  would  have  Practised  by  their  Prussian  enemies  m  the  Bohemian 
impelled  the  Prussians  to  concentrate  beyond  the  Rhine,  campaign,  were  directed  rather  to  avoid  the  loss  of  guns 
the  ^  to  form  their  depots  there,  and  thus,  besides  injuring  tihan  to  inflict  injury  on  the  enemy. 

t>y  ^^°?®^®®‘®ation8,  it  would  have  delayed  the  invasion  From  what  has  now  been  said  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
just  th^  advantage  of  incalculable  value  to  France  understand  the  causes  of  the  French  defeats.  But  there  is 

Qq  ^ot  the  ex-Einperor  did 'nothing  of  the  kind  nothing  in  the  works  before  us  to  justify  Bazaine’s  conduct 

frontier  army  scattered  along  the  in  the  surrender  of  Metz.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 

^y*and  b  Weissenburg,  to  be  surprised  clear  from  the  statements  of  both  authors  that  the  in- 

Cbarles  ^  ^  Grown  Prince  and  Prince  Frederic  vesting  army  was  at  no  time  more  numerous  than  his ;  that 
^bile  N  weeks,  especially,  its  investment  was  to 

®^aDce  of  ®®*' .  was  thus  throwing  away  the  last  a  large  extent  merely  nominal ;  and  that,  if  Bazaine  had 
turning  th  * William  and  his  councillors  were  pressed  his  advantages  on  the  last  day  of  August,  he 
t>otween  good  account.  In  the  narrow  space  might  have  broken  out.  In  bright  contrast  to  the  mis- 


ckanw^of  ^  was  thus  throwing  away  the  last 

turning  th  •  *  ®^tng  William  and  his  councillors  were 
t>«tween  account.  In  the  narrow  space 


t^  bad  Landau,  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles,  conduct  or  the  treason  of  Bazaine,  and  the  helpless  imbecility 

®f  ^ar  ^*!®®^trated,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  declaration  of  Napoleon,  stand  out  the  promptness,  the  decision,  the 
^^uother  lOuuIS?  450,000  men.  Behind  these  were  daring,  and  the  fertility  of  resource  of  tlie  German 
tbeir  sudd  alniost  ready  to  advance  immediately  to  leaders.  Half-an-hour  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan 
®^Qued  wbV  addition,  the  garrisons  were  fully  had  been  signed,  orders  were  issued  for  the  march  upon 

»  uiie  an  active  army  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the;  Paris,  and  the  second  day  afterwards  the  march  was  com- 
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menced.  Even  now,  after  the  event,  one  can  scarce 
sufficiently  admire  the  boldness  of  the  determination  to 
invest,  with  a  force,  according  to  Major  Blumu’s  state¬ 
ment,  of  less  than  150,000  men,  a  city  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  containing  within  its  walls  4f50,000 
combatants.  Of  course,  the  garrison  of  Paris  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  an  army.  The  trained  soldiers  of 
France  were  by  that  time  either  prisoners  in  Germany  or 
shut  up  in  Metz.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  however 
destitute  of  training,  a  superiority  of  three  to  one 
ought  to  have  enabled  the  defenders  of  Paris  to  laugh  at 
investment.  Truly,  when  we  think  of  it,  the  task  before 
the  German  army  just  then  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  military  force.  Not  only  had 
it  to  keep  Paris  and  Metz  closely  shut  in,  and  to  besiege 
Strasbourg  and  a  number  of  smaller  places  ;  it  had  also 
to  garrison  a  large  district  of  conquered  country,  and  to 
maintain  communications  with  Germany.  Nor  was  this 
all.  It  had  to  guard  the  multitude  of  French  prisoners 
in  Germany,  and  to  maintain  such  a  force  at  home  as 
would  take  away  from  envious  neighbours  all  temptation 
to  interfere  in  the  contest.  Of  these  various  tasks  the 
most  indispensable  was  the  maintenance  of  the  communi¬ 
cations.  If  they  were  interrupted  for  but  a  few  days,  the 
armies  before  Paris  would  starve.  And  the  dispositions 
made  to  secure  this  indispensable  object  were  worthy  of 
its  importance.  Tet  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  efforts 
of  Germany  would  have  sufficed  for  the  capture  of  Paris 
had  Bazaine,  not  done  his  duty,  but  merely  held  out  for 
another  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Even  as  matters  stood, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  D’Aurelles  de  Paladines 
had  followed  up  his  victory  over  the  Bavarians  he  might 
have  saved  the  city.  The  siege  would  have  been  raised 
temporarily,  at  any  rate.  This  would  have  insured  the 
provisioning  of  Paris,  and,  even  assuming  that  the  Germans 
would  have  been  again  completely  victorious  in  the  field, 
the  French  had  in  two  months  been  so  far  trained  and 
organised  that  they  ought  to  have  been  able  to  hold  Cha- 
tillon  and  the  other  heights  which  they  had  to  abandon 
in  September.  If  they  could  have  done  this,  they  would 
have  had  room  to  manceuvre,  and  would,  in  short,  have 
rendered  a  close  investment  impossible.  D’Aurelles  having 
failed  to  follow  up  his  victory,  time  was  given  to  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  to  come  up  from  Metz.  After  that  an 
advance  from  the  Loire  was  impracticable.  But  another 
chance  for  the  relief  of  Paris  then  offered,  which  might  have 
been  more  favourable.  Had  Ohanzy  and  Bourbaki  been 
able  to  retain  the  German  Loire  army  in  the  West,  and  yet 
to  send  a  large  proportion  of  their'  own  forces  by  sea  to 
the  North-East,  the  German  communications  might  have 
been  broken  or  the  investing  lino  forced.  Faidherbe 
fought  one  or  two  battles  on  nearly  equal  terms  ;  had 
his  strength  been  doubled,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  gained 
a  great  success.  But  the  difficulty  of  this  movement  would 
have  been  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  Germans. 


nitrate  of  ammonia,  lime,  and  iron.  Besides  these  inor¬ 
ganic  substances,  there  are  the  organic,  which  have  come 
from  animals  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  organised  livinv 
things,  which  are  capable  of  planting  colonies  wherever 
they  can  find  food  and  comfort,  and  of  bringing  disease 
with  them.  Now,  considering  that  we  live  in  air,  and  that 
air  flows  continually  into  our  blood,  it  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  that  we  should  be  able  to  discover  any  of  these 
impurities  in  the  atmosphere  by  chemical  analysis.  The 
operations  of  man,  too,’*  says  our  author,  **  are  productive 
of  changes  so  striking  and  so  vital,  that  we  may  be  said  to 
make  a  climate  for  ourselves,  according  to  our  mode  of 
living.  We  rush  over  the  world,  scarcely  considering  that 
the  air  we  inhale  must  change  at  almost  every  step ;  and 
wo  build  our  houses,  not  thinking  that  every  field  hat  a 
climate  of  its  own,  unless  circumstances  are  more  neariy 
the  same  than  we  can  hope  for  in  our  country.”  We 
know,  certainly,  that  oxygen  is  the  part  of  the  air  required 
for  breathing,  but  we  have  not  found  the  secret  of  health 
for  all  that.  Experiments  have  conclusively  shown  that 
no  air  in  nature  contains  more  than  21  percent  of  oxygen, 
and  that  if  it  did  contain  more  its  virtue  would  be  limited, 
since  oxygen  itself  is  not  the  elixir  vitae.  Infection,  it  was 
found,  might  coexist  with  the  full  amount  of  oxygen,  and 
might  be  absent  where  the  quantity  was  below  the  average. 

The  examination  of  air  has  been  made  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  under  very  different  conditions,  but  the  latest 
results  have  been  very  much  alike.  Eegnault  was  the  first 
to  refine  the  rougher  methods  of  analysis,  and  now  Dr 
Smith  attempts  to  refine  still  further  Begnault’s  delicate 
investigations,  and  to  give  the  minutest  details.  He  dwells 
on  the  importance  of  detecting  even  the  minutest  impun- 
ties  in  the  air,  and  lays  before  his  readers  a  mass  of  tables, 
showing  the  results  of  analyses  of  air  collected  on  the  sea* 


AIR  AND  RAIN. 

Air  and  Rain,  The  BeginDioge  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
Robert  Angus  Smith,  Pb.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Longmans. 

Dr  Smith  has  here  begun  to  build,  on  a  systematic 
foundation,  a  comparatively  new  science.  The  volume 
before  us,  however,  though  especially  valuable  to  the 
chemical  student,  and  full  of  suggestions  for  medical 
and  scientific  men,  will  not,  we  fear,  be  properly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  great  reading  public,  and  we  agree  so  far 
with  Dr  Smith,  that  another,  more  popular  in  character, 
might  be  made  to  follow  with  propriety.  The  present 
work,  indeed,  seems  to  us  to  be  not  sufficiently  digested. 
We  are  presented  with  a  great  mass  of  facts,  and  a  large 
number  of  tables,  showing  the  results  of  actual  experi¬ 
ments,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  author  might,  with  a  little  more 
labour,  have  made  the  book  more  interesting  and  perma¬ 
nently  valuable.  We  recognise,  however,  the  important 
work  which  Dr  Smith  has.  we  may  almost  say,  initiated  ; 
his  laborious  investigations  in  connection  with  the  present 
subject,  his  careful  and  delicate  manipulation,  and  general 
breadth  of  treatment.  He  has  allowed  little  or  nothing  to 
escape  him  in  his  analyses  of  air,  except  ozone,  and  for 
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•  “"e  act  of  breathing,  which  feeling  continued  for  four  tive  matter  for  all  who  choose  to  dig  it  out,  while  by  the 
l»i  ‘^simplo  tests**  for  ventilation  of  rooms,  chemist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  microscopist  it  will  be 

Wch  Dr  Smith  enumerates  and  describes,  might,  we  found  exceedingly  valuable  And  eminently  suggestive, 
h  uld  imagine,  have  been  made  somewhat  simpler,  so  that  - 

understand  how  to  use  them.  We  look  forward,  GOETHE  AND  MENDELSSOHN 

J  to  another  volume,  somewhat  more  popular  in  _  , 

V  which  he  seems  to  promise  in  his  preface.  Goethe  (1821—1881).  Translated,  with  additiof^ 

character,  wnicn  uo  t  t  from  the  German  of  Dr  Karl  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  by  M.  iL 

During  the  last  few  years  attention  has  been  very  closely  von  Glehn.  Macmillan, 
directed  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  class  of  diseases  .  There  is  little  that  is  absolutely  new,  and’ at  the  same 
known  as  zymotic,  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  time  of  very  great  significance,  in  this  handsome  little 
that  they  arise  from  floating  germs  in  the  atmosphere,  and  volume,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  lecture  describing  the 
^hat  certain  conditions  of  the  air  are  more  favourable  to  the  intercourse  between  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,  by  a  son  of 
generation  of  disease  than  others.  But,  as  ^Dr  Smith  the  latter ;  but  it  will  be  read  with  e(][ual  interest  and 
remarks,  in  his  chapter  on  orgapic  matter  in  the  air,  “  the  pleasure  by  the  admirers  both  of  the  poet  and  of  the  corn- 
great  epidemics  that  have  passed  in  modem  times  over  poser.  The  lecture  may  be  described  as  a  compilation, 
Europe  seem  to  have  come  from  some  extraneous  source,  to  partly  from  already  published  correspondence  and  conver- 
act  as  if  planted  by  seed,  and  not  to  have  risen  up  spon-  sations,  and  partly  from  documents  that  are  here  printed 
taoeously  here.*’  The  time  has  gone  by,  perhaps,  when  we  for  the  first  time,  but  this  feature  adds  to  rather  than 
produced  epidemics  among  ourselves  by  the  filthiness  of  our  detracts  from  its  merit  and  value ;  and  the  materials, 
habits,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  these  diseases  take  root  besides,  have  been  very  skilfully  and  effectively  woven 
with  most  effect  where  decomposing  matter  is  found.  The  together.  Perhaps  the  phase  of  the  “  all-sided  **  Goethe 
difficulty  seems  to  be  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  substance  here  illustrated  is  that  which  has  attracted  least  attention, 
which  may  be  said  to  form  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  although  we  can  hardly  agree  with  the  translator  that  this 
Chemists  generally  have  considered  it  a  substance  in  lecture  presents  him  to  us  **  under  a  new  aspect, — that  of 
process  of  decay,  whilst  physiologists  and  microscopists  his  interest  in  and  love  for  music.**  The  picture  of  the 
hare  been  more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  organism.  The  old  poet  fondling,  encouraging,  and  watching  with  keen 
investigations  of  M.  Pasteur,  however,  have  advanced  our  sympathy  over  the  progress  of  the  gifted  young  musician 
knowledge  so  far,  that  we  may  now  with  certainty  affirm  is  very  beautiful.  When  Mendelssohn  first  visited  Goethe 
that  organised  substances  abundantly  exist  in  the  atmo*  at  Weimar,  in  1821,  the  former  was  twelve  years  old  and 
sphere,  and  that  they  are  the  cause  of  many  mysterious  the  latter  seventy-two.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the  paternal 
phenomena,  putrefaction  included.  Still,  we  cannot  find  and  maternal  injunctions  and  advices  tendered  to  the  boy 

out,  by  examining  the  compounds  resulting  from  the  regarding  his  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  “the  dis- 

decomp(wition  of  organic  substances,  anything  which  gives  tinguished,  exalted  minister,  around  whose  head,**  writes 
an  intelligible,  rational  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases  his  mother,  **  dignity,  renown,  poetic  fame,  genius,  and  dis- 
or  even  of  some  phases  of  putrefaction.  As  Dr  Smith  tinction  of  every  kind  form  a  dazzling  crown  of  glory,  and 
remark*,  “  the  question  is  still  open,  whether  the  cause  of  before  whom  common  mortals  tremble,**  His  father 
disease  is  an  organic  substance  in  the  process  of  decompo-  enjoins  him  “  to  sit  properly  and  behave  nicely  and 
sition  conveying  that  decomposition  to  another  body,  or  suitably,  especially  at  dinner,**  but  thinks  it  **  hardly  neces- 
whether  it  is  an  organised  germ.**  Notwithstanding  the  eary  ’*  to  remind  him  “  to  be  good  and  modest  and 

discoveries  of  recent  times,  we  may  quote  even  at  this  day  obedient  ’*  to  his  “  fatherly  friend  and  guide.**  His  mother 
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produced  epidemics  among  ourselves  by  the  filthiness  of  our 
habits  but  we  must  not  forget  that  these  diseases  take  root 
with  most  effect  where  decomposing  matter  is  found.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  substance 
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remarks,  “  the  question  is  still  open,  whether  the  cause  of 
disease  is  an  organic  substance  in  the  process  of  decompo* 
sition  conveying  that  decomposition  to  another  body,  or 
whether  it  is  an  organised  germ.**  Notwithstanding  the 
discoveries  of  recent  times,  we  may  quote  even  at  this  day 


the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  on  the  cause  of  jail-fevers,  writes,  **  Mind  you  snap  up  every  word  that  Goethe  says: 
“Out of  question,**  ho  says,  “  such  smells  consist  of  man's  I  want  to  know  all  about  him;**  and  his  eldest  sister, 
flesh  or  sweat  putrefied.  There  may  be  great  danger  of  such  Fanny,  exhorts  hjru  in  the  following  earnest  strain  : 
compositions  in  great  meetings  of  people  within  houses,  for  “  When  you  are  with  Goethe,  I  advise  you  to  open  your 
poisoning  of  air  is  no  less  dangerous  than  poisoning  of  water,  eyes  and  ears  wide  ;  and  after  you  come  home,  if  you  can’t 
And  these  empoisonments  of  air  are  more  dangerous  repeat  every  word  that  fell  from  his  mouth,  I  will  have 
in  meetings  of  people,  because  the  much  breath  of  people  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.**  Yet  Mendelssohn  had 
doth  further  the  reception  of  the  infection.**  We  cannot  already  written  two  operas,  and  nearly  finished  a  third, 
leave  the  subject  of  solid  impurities  in  the  air  without  besides  six  sjrmphonies,  a  psalm  in  four  and  five  parts  with 
referring  to  a  curious  discovery  which  Dr  Smith  and  a  a  grand  double  fugue,  a  quartette  for  piano  and  strings,  a 
mend  made  when  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage,  cantata,  six  fugues  for  pianoforte,  and  a  number  of  studies, 
Observing  that  many  of  the  floating  particles  entering  sonatas,  and  songs, 

the  carriage  shone  with  a  metallic  lustre,  they  collected  In  the  following  autumn  Mendelssohn  revisited  Goethe, 
found  that  the  larger  class  were  in  reality  in  company  with  his  sister  Fanny  and  his  parents.  “  As  he 
ro  led  plates  of  iron,  which  seemed  to  have  been  heavily  (Goethe)  does  not  care  for  ordinary  music,^  writes  the 
pr^d  and  torn  up  from  the  surface.  As  our  author  mother  proudly,  “  his  piano  had  remained  untouched 
to  enters  the  mouth  and  lungs  and  has  during  Felix’s  absence,  but  as  he  opened  it  for  him  he  said, 

be  taken  as  one  of  the  evils  of  railway  travelling.**  At  *  Come  and  awaken  for  mo  all  the  winged  spirits 
y  rate,  he  adds,  “  by  observing  what  takes  place  in  the  (gefliigelte  Geister)  which  have  been  so  long  slumbering 
mages  on  a  dusty  day,  every  man  may,  to  some  extent,  here.*  **  Zelter  continued  to  report  regularly  to  Goethe  the 
off  different  railways.  Those  which  give  progress  that  his  pupil  Mendelssohn  was  making,  and  his 

cite  pieces  in  greatest  quantities  are  to  that  letters  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  latter’s  character  and 

calcul  tfi  regards  health.  The  shareholders  may  genius.  To  show  the  deep  interest  that  Goethe  took  in  the 

^  4  the  endurance.**  vouncr  comnoser.  we  mav  Quote  two  sentences  from  letters 


ThetaW  “’'^“•'^gawons  in  connection  witn  ’’liain.  uacn  s  rassion,  unaer  i»ne  uireunuu  iuouuoiBovuu, 
on  til  •  ®®“tain  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  “in  the  satisfaction  that  Felix  gives  you  :  amongst  my 


transfp  —  tier  .look  piace.  we  snouiu  iixe 
®'yctal  f  ^  pages  the  engravings  of  rain-water  has  turned  out  so  remarkable  endangered  by  a  tiresome 
fliro  sn  Dondon  and  Manchester  rain,  as  they  would  accident,  in  the  midst  of  progress  and  activity.**  Before 
Were  impurities  which  the  specimens  setting  out  for  Borne  in  1830,  Mendelssohn  went  to 

We  can  “  1  ®®“iain,  but,  as  we  are  unable  to  do  this,  Weimar  to  see  Goethe,  and  this  proved  their  last  meeting. 
hSokfortL^  *^®®ommend  our  readers  to  get  Dr  Smith's  The  account  of  this  visit  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
memselves.  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  instruc-  part  of  the  lecture.  Goethe  was  in  a  peculiar  humour, 
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but  the  poet,’*  Goethe  asked,  “first  brought  the  Godidownlo 
man,  and  raised  man  up  to  them and  it  is  this  thought  that 
the  Gods  owed  their  existence  to  the  poetic  and  personifyiDg 
tendency  of  humanity  that  gives  unity  to  Mr  Taylor’s  pin? 
But  this  is  not  its  whole  argument.  The  “ Masque^  * 
divided  into  three  scenes,  each  successive  scene  int^uciuff 
a  higher  order  of  divinities,  and  thus  exhibiting  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  conception  mankind  has 
formed  of  Deity.  In  the  first  scene,  which  is  laid  at  mid 
night  on  “  the  high  table-land  of  Pamere,  the  distant  snow 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  the  Kuen 
Liin  shining  in  the  moonlight,”  after  the  rocks  the 
caverns,  the  serpents,  and  the  wolves  lyrically  bewail  the 
loss  that  has  befallen  them  through  the  decay  of  the  old 
Faiths  with  which  they  were  associated,  Odin,  Perun  Baal 
and  Manito,  rising  from  their  fabulous  tombs,  wipe  away' 
to  use  Heine’s  grand  expression,  “  the  secular  dust  ”  from 
their  eyes,  and  hold  discourse  together  on  their  nature  and 
the  fate  that  has  overtaken  them.  There  is  still  some 
comfort  left.  In  reply  to  Manito’s  question  : 

Am  I  myself,  or  am  I  made  of  them  ? 

If,  as  1  fear,  their  simple  souls  had  need 
Of  One  Supreme,  and,  therefore,  I  became, 

Odin  confesses  that  the  thought  had  made  him  shudder 
even  on  his  throne  in  Asgaard ;  but,  he  continues : 

I  am  faint 

With  more  than  craving  for  forgotten  rites. 

And  even  might  perish  did  not  something  bum 
In  mine  impoverished  being  from  above, 

As  if  Man’s  shadow  met  a  light  in  me. 

Coming,  I  know  not  whence :  but  it  is  good. 

Baal  acknowledges  that  a  similar  feeling  had  shaken  his 
soul  when  in  the  very  act  of  looking  down  upon  his  soaring 
fame  in  Babylon,  and  “  made  me  stagger  as  my  feet  were 
clay.”  Odin,  Baal,  Manito,  and  Perun,  finally  own  allegi¬ 
ance  to  a  Higher  Power,  of  which,  however,  they  candidly 
state  that  they  know  nothing,  and,  although  conscious  that 
to  question  is  self-betraying,  and  “  no  office  of  the  Gods,” 
unite  together  to  ask : 

Are  we  Thine, 

Or  shall  we  cease  when  men  no  more  believe  ? 

“  A  Voice  from  Space  ”  gives  them  the  assurance,  “Mine 
are  ye ;  also  Man’s with  which  they  are  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  content,  no  further  explanation  being  forth¬ 
coming.  The  scene  closes  with  a  speech  in  which  “  Man  ‘ 
recounts  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  the  fallen  old  divinities, 
“too  weak,  without  him,  to  become  immortal,”  and  laments 
that,  though  they  fail  him,  “  yet  must  he  fear  and  worship. 
Jove,  the  Hlohim,  Ormuzd,  Ahriman,  Apollo,  and  Im¬ 
manuel  are  the  principal  interlocutors  in  the  second  part 
of  the  poem,  the  scene  of  which  is  “a  Doric  Temple,  in 
ruins,  on  a  headland  above  the  .ffigean  Sea— early 
The  lyrics  of  the  Trees,  the  Rivers,  the  Mountains, 

Seas,  with  which  the  scene  opens,  are,  perhaps,  the  fine 
passages  in  the  whole  poem.  From  the  Song  of  e 
Mountains  we  extract  the  following  lines  as  a  sample  .0 
Mr  Taylor’s  metrical  versification : 

Each  holy  haunt 
Of  Gods  and  spirits  ministrant 
Hath  something  lost  of  ancient  awe ; 

Yet  from  the  stooping  heavens  we  draw 
A  beauty,  mystery,  and  might,  ^ 

Time  cannot  change,  nor  worship  slight. 

The  gold  of  dawn  and  sunset  sheds 
Unearthly  glory  on  our  heads ; 

The  secret  of  the  skies  we  keep  ; 

And  whispers  round  each  lonely  steep. 

Allure  and  promise,  yet  withhold. 

What  bard  and  prophet  never  told. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  noteworthy  in  Ae 
of  the  second  scene,  so  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  , 
which  the  action  of  the  piece  terminates.  Here,  al 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  two  preceding  scenes  w 
with  the  addition  of  Brahma.  The  scene  is  Tayloi 

scape— sunrise  :  ”  we  need  scarcely  say  mvstert 

does  not  shed  the  broad  light  of  day  upon  ®  Lned 
with  which  he  deals.  Each  of  the  deities  having  ^  j^^d 
the  functions  he  discharged,  or  still  term* 


now  discussing  questions  of  art  and  literature,  and  then 
chaffing  Mendelssohn,  who  was  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
about  the  ladies.  Every  morning  the  old  poet  had  what  he 
called  a  music  lesson,  which  “  consisted  in  Felix  playing 
to  him,  for  an  hour,  pieces  by  all  the  great  composers,  in 
chronological  order,  and  then  explaining  what  each  had 
done  to  further  the  art.  All  the  while  he  would  sit  in  a 
dark  corner,  like  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  his  old  eyes  fiashing 
fire.”  At  first  Goethe  would  not  hear  Beethoven  at  all.  And 
w'hen  Felix  declared  that  Beethoven  could  not  be  left  out,  and 
played  the  first  movement  of  the  0  minor  Symphony,  Goethe 
remarked,  “  That  causes  no  emotion  ;  it  is  only  astonishing 
and  grandiose and  then,  again,  after  muttering  away  to 
himself,  he  observed,  “  That  is  very  grand,  quite  wild, 
enough  to  bring  the  house  about  one’s  ears ;  and  what 
most  it  be  when  all  the  people  are  playing  at  once  I” 
Goethe  and  Beethoven  did  not  get  on  well  together.  The 
greatest  of  Germany’s  poets  could  not  endure  what  he 
termed  the  “  uncontrolled  personality  ”  of  the  greatest  of 
Germany’s  composers.  Very  curious,  and  very  characteristic 
of  the  poet,  is  the  last  parting  between  Goethe  and  Men¬ 
delssohn.  “Felix  had  mentioned  a  picture  of  Ostade’s, 
representing  a  peasant  family  at  prayer,  which  had  made  a 
great  impression  on  him  in  1821 ;  and  when  he  came  into 
the  poet’s  room  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  June  (1830), 
to  take  leave,  he  found  Goethe  sitting  before  a  large  port¬ 
folio  looking  at  this  very  picture.  ‘  Yes,  yes,’  said  the 
old  poet,  in  a  solemn  tone,  *  the  hour  has  come,  and  we 
/must  see  that  we  keep  straight  till  your  return ;  but  we 
must  not  part  from  one  another  without  a  moment’s  devo¬ 
tion,  and  so,  let  us  look  at  this  *  Prayer  ’  together  for  a 
little  while.’” 

The  letters  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  to  Goethe  during  the 
remaining  two  years  of  the  latter’s  life,  and  the  comments 
that  the  poet  made  on  them,  touch  a  variety  of  themes,  and 
possess  a  high  degree  of  interest.  Mendelssohn,  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Rome,  having  described  the  German 
artists  studying  there  in  very  unflattering  terms,  and 
pointed  the  contrast  between  the  courageous  behaviour  of 
Horace  Vernet  during  the  Revolution,  and  their  cowardice, 
Goethe  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  they  held, 
“  that  the  main  things  necessary  to  enable  an  artist  to  equal 
the  greatest  are  piety  and  genius.”  “Such  a  doctrine,”  he 
remarked,  “  was  very  insinuating,  and  was  eagerly  caught 
at ;  for  no  learning  is  necessary  to  make  one  pious,  and 
genius  everybody  inherits  from  his  mother.”  The  account 
that  Mendelssohn  gives  of  a  performance  of  Schiller’s 
“Tell,”  that  he  witnessed  at  Lucerne,  is  exceedingly 
graphic.  Twenty  of  Mendelssohn’s  letters,  written  between 
1835  and  18iG,  are  printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  volume. 
The  most  interesting,  and  the  longest  of  these,  is  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  describing  a  visit  to  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  in  1842,  which,  however,  has  been  already  widely 
circulated  in  this  country.  Two  portraits  of  Mendelssohn, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  adorn  this  genial  and  highly  apprecia¬ 
tive  memorial  of  a  remarkable  friendship. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  POETRY. 

T/te  Manque  of  the  Gods.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Trubner  and  Co. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Ohelisky  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Wtiliam  Parsons.  Hatchards. 

Weetern  Windows,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  James  Piatt. 
New  York  :  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Landmarks,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  James  Piatt.  New  York  ; 
Hurd  and  Hougiiton. 

.1  Womans  Poems.  Tiubner  and  Co. 

These  five  volumes  of  verse  are  all  composed  by  American 
authors,  but  the  first  two  possess  no  distinctive  American 
characteristics.  We  have  placed  Mr  Bayard  Taylor’s 
Masque  of  the  Gods  ’  at  the  beginning  of  the  list,  not 
because  we  consider  it  the  most  poetical, — for  it  is  rather 
good  rhetoric  fairly  well  versified  than  actual  poetry, — but 
because  it  deals  in  a  sustained  and  highly  praiseworthy 
manner  >vith  a  theme  of  the  greatest  sublimity  and  the 
most  profound  interest.  The  subject  and  the  style  of 
treatment  of  this  work  have  evidently  been  suggested  to  its 
author  by  his  study  of  Goethe,  and,  although  none  of  the 
ideas  it  contains  are  strikingly  original,  ‘  The  Masque  of  the 
Gods  ’  seta  before  us,  in  an  impressive  and  novel  form,  the 
principal  results  of  modern  researches  in  mythology.  “Who 
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the  Elohim  are  acknowledged  as  “  commissioned  ”  and  Jove 
.  jnfQfined  “  Thou  wast  my  servant/*  These. terms  all 
indicate  missions  that  have  come  to  an  end.  On  the  other 
hand  Brahma  is  told,  “  Thou  doest  the  work  I  set,’*  and 
♦lift  ‘‘Voice  from  Space”  even  says  to  Apollo,  “Live! 


traces  of  the  early  pioneers  are  obliterated  is  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  his  verse.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  whole 
series  of  poems  entitled  *  Landmarks,*  and  also  of  several 
poems  in  ‘  Western  Windows.’  The  civil  war,  however,  has 
supplied  the  themes  of  more  than  one  of  his  best  poems. 

TH  1  1  «  _ _  _ 


Beauty  is  of  me.”  Apollo’s  speech  is  an  able  vindication.  For  deep,  homely  pathos,  Mr  Piatt’s  “Mower  in  Ohio  ”  i* 
“  I  ”  says  the  Father  of  all  verse,—  not  greatly  surpassed  by  “The  Grandmother**  of  Mr 

’  I  but  claimed  a  place  Tennyson,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance.  An  old 

Among  the  farmer  is  working  alone  in  his  hay-held,  and,  in  the  stillness 

0?  ghe"?eward.  save  what  in  Beauty’s  sdf  evening,  past  and  present  confuse  themselves  together  in 

Is  given  for  ever :  mine  the  simpler  task  bis  mind  : 

To  build  a  bridge  that  reaches  to  the  sky,  Yes,  the  air  is  so  still  that  I  hear  almost  the  sounds  I  cau- 

To  teach  one  truth  that  brings  eternal  joy,  not  hear — 

And  from  the  imperfect  world  the  promise  wrest  That,  when  no  other  sound  is  plain,  ring  in  my  empty  ear, 

Of  one  perfection.  If  than  this  Man  needs  The  chime  of  striking  scythes,  the  fall  of  the  heavy  swaths 

A  broader  hope,  a  loftier  longing,  yet  th^  sweep— 

This  must  he  have  ;  bereft  of  it,  he  dies.  They  ring  about  me,  resting,  when  I  waver  half  asleep ; 

,  4  11  »  •  *0.  So  8*^'ll  I  am  not  sure  if  a  cloud,  low  down,  unseen,  there  be, 

And  Apollo  8  raison  a  etre  would  seem  to  have  weight  Or  if  something  brings  a  rumour  home  of  the  cannon  so  far 

with  Immanuel,  for  he  says  :  from  me ; 

If  I  left  Far  away  in  Virginia,  where  Joseph  and  Grant,  I  know. 

Untaught  the  things  of  less  account,  I  spake  no  prohibition.  Will  tell  them  what  1  meant  when  I  bade  my  mowers  go  I 

I„  the  closing  speech  ot  the  “M^que,;  “Man  ■•utter.  ' 

a  cry  for  the  knowledge  that  lies  beyond  his  reach,  but  for  me.  o 

expresses  a  hope  that  “in  some  riper  time  Thy  perfect  Joseph  he  is  my  eldest — how  his  scythe  was  striking  ahead  ! 

Truth  shall  come:”  and  receives  the  answer,  **WaitI  William  was  better  at  shorter  heats,  but  Jo  in  the  long-run 

le  snail  Know.  .  ..  .  ,  ,  .  i  •  ir  William  he  was  my  youngest ;  John,  between  them,  I  some- 

There  are  exquisite  touches  of  genuine  poetry  in  Mr  how  see 

Thomas  William  Parsons’s  volume,  and  a  few  of  the  poems.  When  my  eyes  are  shut,  with  a  little  board  at  his  head  in 

on  comparatively  easy  subjects,  that  it  contains,  are  excel-  _  X®""®®®®®* 

lent  tbronghoat.  High  cuUnre,  polish,  and  delicate  lite-  •“>“«  o”® 

rary^  taste  are  apparent  on  every  page ;  and,  although  the  (The  mowing  was  over  already,  altho*  the  only  mower  was  I) : 

music  of  his  verse  is,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed,  Mr  William,  my  captain,  came  home  for  good  to  his  mother; 

Parsons  sings  so  correctly  and  sweetly  that  we  take  as  much  I’ll  be  bound 

pleasure  in  his  poems  as  if  they  were  wholly  original.  And  Tround^*^^  wrapt  his  coffin 

they  are  not  devoid  of  originality.  The  following  is  the  Por  a  company  from  the  town  came  up  ten  miles  with  music 
second  of  six  hue  stanzas,  inviting  Mr  Longfellow  to  visit  and  gun : 

the  author :  It  seem’d  his  country  claim’d  him  then  as  well  as  his  mother 

Not  yet  my  lilies  are  in  bloom  ;  ®®°*  -  <.  i  .  « 

But  lo !  my  cherry,  bridal-white,'  *  We  can  find  space  for  no  more  of  this  fine  poem. 

Whose  sweetness  fills  my  sunny  room,  Mrs  Piatt,  the  authoress  of  ‘  A  Woman’s  Poems,*  is  aa 

The  bees  and  me  with  one  delight.  true  p^^t  as  her  husband,  and  her  genius  is  as  decidedly 

The  thought  and  the  language  in  the  last  two  lines  are  and  delightfully  womanly  as  his  is  manly.  Like  him,  she 
equally  charming.  There  is  but  little  of  this  high  quality,  draws  her  themes  from  her  own  life-experience,  and 
however,  in  the  volume,  which  is  occasionally  weak,  and  chiefly  sings  of  familiar  occurrences  and  feelings.  But 
sometimes  even  insincere,  in  sentiment.  We  are  not  sur-  she  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  takes  a 
prised  that  Mr  Parsons’s  verses  on  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  lively  interest  in  the  events  that  affect  the  Republic  as  well 
woyery  are  not  much  superior  to  native  productions  cele-  as  in  those  that  affect  the  household.  Her  songs  about 
rating  the  same  event.  There  is  neithe^^  inspiration  nor  children  have  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  grace  and  charm,  and 
coQunon  sense  in  lines  like  these  :  all  her  poems  are  artistic  in  conception  and  execution.  “  The 

Oh,  Albert  Edward  I  let  the  people  say,  Brother’s  Hand,”  a  poetical  tale  occupying  twenty  pages, 

«  thee  we  know  our  Heaven-appointed  King,  shows  that  she  can  construct  a  skilful  plot,  and  work  it 

all  were  heart-sick  with  dismay,  0  ^  o  degree  of  ingenuity,  but  it  is  in  the 

This  i.  r  1  7  "  slighter  sketches  that  she  is  most  sacce^sfal.  »  Qaestions 


Hona  r - «4o.4.oj,  out  witu  no  mcun  degree  oi  ingenuity,  out  it  is  in  me 

Thi.  i.  r  1  7  "  slighter  sketches  that  she  is  most  sacce^sfal.  »  Questions 

PsnJi^  .k*.  of  Hour  ”  is  a  fair  example  of  her  lighter  style,  and 

tionalinrfn  -r’  verses  betray  conven.  the  playful  fancy  and  delicate  sentiment  interwoven  in  it 

l€€nth  sonn^*^  following  translation  of  the  thir-  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  authoress.  The  quaint 

onei  m  the  FifaJVuooa  of  Dante  is  masterly:  prattlings  of  a  child  have,  probably,  never  been  more 

Wheo*rte  lady  and  so  pure  prettily  and  pathetically  depicted  than  in  this  little  poem, 

from  Jhich  le  can  onlj:  qu'ote  a  few  stanzas  : 

®  the  tongue,  trembling,  falters  in  reply.  *•  When  little  Jessie  died  last  night, 

when  people  praise  her  worth, —  How  conld  she  walk  to  Heaven — it  is  so  far  ? 

But*"  speech,  and  many  with  a  pen,  *  How  did  she  find  the  way  without  a  light  ? 

.  ®*®ekly  moves,  as  if  sent  down  to  earth  There  wasn’t  even  any  moon  or  star. 

And  8uch°a^Dlea«![rp ^  *^®  ***^'^®  *‘®‘^  golden  wings? 

On  him  who  aa/Pth  *1  ^®*’  presence  grows  Then  will  she  have  to  be  a  bird  and  fly  ? 

A  sense  of  swepfnp.pt^K  passeth  by,—  j)q  j^ke  men  like  Presidents  and  Kings 

^lio  hath  not  felt  it  In  hearses  with  black  plumes  clear  to  the  sky  ? 

Forth  f  and  a  spirit  flows  ^  .  “  How  old  is  God  ?  lias  he  gray  hair  ? 

n  irom  her  face  that  seems  to  whisper.  “  Siirh! ”  Can  he  see  yet?  Where  did  he  have  to  sUy 

^  John  Jamx4«  b*  IX  11  Before— you  know— he  had  raade—Any where  ? 

‘Land  t  author  of  ‘  Western  Windows  *  Who  does  He  pray  to — when  he  has  to  pray  ? 

“‘Marked  ^  greater  power  and  more  ,  ,  ,,  ,.  *  * 

^^riividualitv  and  nafinnalUi-  k,if  rvf  **  H  should  ever  die,  may  we 

than  either  Mr  Tavlor  nr  nr  p  j  pumpkins  growing  in  the  garden,  so 

fiction  are  fron  Mr  Parsons.  His  verse  and  My  fairy  godmother  can  come  to  me, 

effective ;  but  rough  and  faulty,  though  always  When  there’s  a  prince’s  ball,  and  let  me  go? 

life  and  nnf*  vigorous.  “Read  Cinderella  just  once  more— 

subieef.  j  ®i  surround  him  furnish  nearly  all  What  makes— men’s  other  wives— so  mean  ?  ”  I  know 

f«»litv  ^  II  *  ^eeps  a  constant  and  firm  orin  of  That  I  was  tired,  it  may  be  cross,  before 

W*  ®®®bew8  alike  the  rrVn;!T  a  ^  ^  ^  I  shut  the  painted  book  for  her  to  go. 

'fstures  of  lif«  xi.  ®  ^*^®  tragical  and  the  humorous  - ^  , _ ,  , 


^  *“ore  commo  •  ^  States,  and  prefers  to  depict 

^  hianly  hut  keen°^*  sorrows  of  the  sturdy  pioneers. 


regret  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 


“  Will  she  have  red  or  golden  wings? 

Then  will  she  have  to  be  a  bird  and  fiy  ? 

Do  they  take  men  like  Presidents  and  Kings 
In  hearses  with  black  plumes  clear  to  the  sky  ? 

“  How  old  is  God  ?  Has  he  gray  hair  ? 

Can  he  see  yet?  Where  did  he  have  to  stay 
Before — you  know— he  had  made — Anywhere  ? 
Who  does  He  ^ray  to — when  he  has  to  pray  ? 

“  If  you  should  ever  die,  may  we 
Have  pumpkins  growing  in  the  garden,  so 
My  fairy  godmother  can  come  to  me. 

When  there’s  a  prince’s  ball,  and  let  me  go? 

“Read  Cinderella  just  once  more — 

What  makes — men’s  other  wives — so  mean  ?  ”  J 
That  I  was  tired,  it  may  be  cross,  before 
I  shut  the  painted  book  for  her  to  go. 

Hours  later,  from  a  child’s  white  bed 
I  heard  the  timid,  last  queer  question  start : 

“  Mamma,  are  yon— my  stepmother  ?  ”  it  said. 
The  innocent  reproof  crept  to  my  heart. 


I  know 
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NEW  NOVELS. 


Collins  an  incompetent  writer ;  indeed  he  has  rea 
ability  of  a  sort,  and  we  believe  he  might  write  a 
pleasant  novel  enough  if  he  would  shake  himself 
the  folly  that  besets  him,  and  learn  that  his  ti 
affectations  are  generally  neither  humorous  nor 
and  that  in  so  far  as  a  novel  is  not  a  work  of  i 
simply  no  business  to  be  at  all. 


THE  PEINOESS  OLAEICE. 

The  Prineem  Clarice.  A  Story  of  1871.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Henrj  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr  Mortimer  Collins  asks  his  readers  to  forgive  him  if 
he  digresses  and  “  desuits.”  He  can*t  help  it,  he  tells  us; 
he  cannot  keep  himself  in  order.  And  he  playfully  gives 
us  his  notion  of  the  algebraical  formula  which  would  de¬ 
scribe  his  “mental  curve.”  He  knows  that  a  novel  in  three 
volumes  ought  to  be  a  work  of  art ;  but  with  him  it  is  a 
work  of  nature.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  ‘  The  Prin¬ 
cess  Clarice  ’  is  not  a  work  of  art,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  main,  properly  the  “  Confessions  ”  of  Mr  Mortimer 
Collins  himself,  it  may  very  possibly  be  a  work  of  nature. 
We  learn  that  Mr  Collins  has  a  big  wolf-hound,  on  whom 
he  has  written  a  sonnet,  which  he  is  good  enough  to  quote 
for  our  benefit ;  that  he  has  also  a  terrier  called  Growl ; 
that  he  likes  girls,  and  does  not  think  that  men  get  as 
much  out  of  them  as  was  designed,  because  they  will  make 
love  to  them  ;  that  he  likes  English  scenery  ;  that  he  loves 
rivers,  particularly  the  Thames,  which  seems,  somehow, 
inseparably  associated  in  his  mind  with  stewed  eels,  for  the 
one  thought  always  calls  up  the  other ;  that  he  is  very  fond 
of  wine  ;  that  he  has  an  excellent  appetite,  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  his  dinner.  He  informs  us,  also,  of  his  daily  habits, 
and  the  hours  at  which  it  is  his  wont  to  compose  the  works 
which  afford  us  so  much  delight  and  instruction.  He  can¬ 
not  write  by  day,  at  least  not  prose,  he  says,  and  he  assures 
ns  that  if  he  were  to  write  us  a  novel  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  “  *t  would  be  as  dull  as  a  catalogue,  or  as  *  Sir 
Charles  Grandison.*  ”  By  day  he  must  delight  in  the  glory 
of  the  world.  He  can  indeed  write  a  love-lyric,  basking  in 
the  sunshine  under  the  trees,  particularly  if  Amoret  is 
under  the  trees  with  him.  But  his  great  works  he  begins 
between  ten  and  twelve  of  an  evening,  writing  on  till  some 
time  in  the  short  hours.  He  often  talks  also  of  his  many 
friends,  literary  and  others, — Mr  Hannay,  Mr  Locker,  the 
Marquis  de  Vic,  and  Mr  Cayley,  who  has,  it  seems,  written 
a  “charming  poem,”  *  Sir  Eeginald  Mohun,*  which,  Mr 
Collins  is  of  opinion,  has  been  “  stupidly  neglected”  by 
public  and  critics. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  story  so  far,  but  that  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Eeaders  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
attach  more  importance  to  a  story  than  its  author  appears 
to  do ;  and  Mr  Collins  is  always  ready,  on  the  slightest 
temptation,  to  drop  his  dramatis personce  and  their  doings, 
and  talk  about  himself.  The  Princess  Clarice  is  the  only 
child  of  Sir  Clare  Tancred,  a  gentleman  of  tremendous 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body,  who,  having  done  every¬ 
thing  that  a  man  can  do,  settles  down  in  a  villa  on  the 
Thames,  and  kills  his  spare  time  by  mastering  Eant,  Hegel, 
“and  the  whole  crew  of  German  metaphysicians,”  the 
Siamese  language,  and  “Adams*s  demonstration  of  the 
skyey  whereabout  of  a  planet  yet  unknown,”  and  “  adding 
corollaries  to  Mr  Henslow’s  theories  of  Phyllotaxis.”  We 
don’t  wish  to  be  ill-natured,  though  Mr  Collins’s  affec¬ 
tations  are  rather  trying  to  the  temper,  but  when  a  man 
writes  nonsense  of  that  sort  it  gives  one  the  impression 
that  he  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  subject  he  rattles 
off  so  glibly.  This  baronet  has  friends  worthy  of  himself 
in  Colonel  Paladin,  the  best  swordsman  in  the  British 
army,  Eustace  Fane,  stockbroker,  poet,  and  brilliant 
leading-article  writer  in  the  ChaHng  Cross  Chronicle,  and 
Thoralf  Skolinson,  a  highly  moral  Guy  Livingstone,  who 
would  have  made  his  fortune  at  a  fair,  as  he  can  knock 
down  an  ox  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  put  his  hand  into  a  bag 
of  filberts  and  bring  them  out  all  cracked,  and  twist  a 
poker  round  his  neck.  They  don’t  do  very  much  in  the 
book  except  lie  on  the  lawn  and  drink  wine  and  iced  cups, 
which  the  Princess  Clarice  not  only  artistically  prepares 
for  them,  but  partakes  of  freely  herself ;  go  some  way  up 
the  Thames  in  a  barge ;  and  dine — dine  a  good  deal.  We 
never  read  such  a  book  for  dinners  ;  and  Mr  Collins  does 
not  leave  the  meals  to  his  readers’  imagination,  but,  in  most 
cases,  presents  them  with  the  bill  of  fare.  Finally,  the  big 
Thoralf  asks  Clarice  to  marry  him,  and  she  says  yes,  and 
they  are  married,  and  there  is  the  end.  In  spite  of  his 
many  previous  faults  we  do  not  think  Mr  Mortimer 


anooun^iM  Kapias.  i^y  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  Smith,  Elder 

The  novel  before  us  scarcely  fulfils  the  promise  of  Mr 
Shand’s  earlier  work,  ‘  Against  Time,’  though  with  all  its 
defects — and  it  has  many—*  Shooting  the  Bapids  ’  ig  far 
above  the  average.  If  the  author  would  only  take  a  little 
more  pains  in  his  delineation  of  character  and  be  more 
careful  in  the  details  of  composition,  we  could  promise  him 
a  greater  success  than  he  has  hitherto  achieved.  His 
faults  appear  to  us  to  proceed  mostly  from  carelessness. 
We  should  imagine  that  he  *‘ dashes  off  ”  his  chapters  as 
he  makes  his  hero  “  dispose  of  masses  of  correspondence  ” 
without  sufficient  revision.  Once  now  and  then,  indeed 
his  sentences  are  so  awkwardly  involved  that  we  are  forced 
to  read  them  over  more  than  once  to  arrive  at  their  true 
meaning,  or,  indeed,  at  any  meaning  at  all.  We  should 
be  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  what  Mr  Shand  intends  to 
convey  when  he  says :  **  The  sudden  change  in  him  re¬ 
sponded  so  quickly  to  that  in  her,  that  it  was  all  she  could 
do  to  force  back  the  smile  that  would  have  burst  like  lucifer- 
matches  over  an  atmosphere  still  overcharged  with  elec¬ 
tricity.”  Another  thing  we  have  to  complain  of  is,  that 
our  author  has  his  hands  too  full ;  his  characters  are  so 
numerous  that  they  tumble  over  each  other,  and  he  is 
unable  to  do  justice  to  them  all.  He  provides,  indeed,  a 
succession  of  heroines;  when  one  gets  married,  he  has 
another  ready  to  come  out, — and,  although  the  interest 
centres  round  one  hero,  he  is  obliged  to  evolve  a  supple¬ 
mentary  one  for  the  benefit  of  heroine  No.  2.  However, 
setting  aside  these  shortcomings,  *  Shooting  the  Rapids  ’  is 
an  exciting  book,  written  in  an  agreeable,  sketchy  way,  and 
is  sure  to  attract  many  readers.  When  Mr  Shand  chooses, 
he  describes  scenery  very  effectively,  and  depicts  the 
political,  social,  and  business  life  of  the  present  day  with 
considerable  power.  He  hits  out  unsparingly  at  a  class  of 
City  men  who  live  upon  spoiling  their  fellow-creatures— 
the  financiers  and  floaters  of  bubble  companies — and  relates 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  one  of  those  great 
swindles  without  exaggeration.  We  wi8h,inde€^,  thatlihe 
financing  rogues  in  real  life  could  be  dealt  with  as  our 
author  deals  with  his  villains.  The  moral  of  the  book  is 
unimpeachable ;  all  the  virtuous  young  ladies  marry  rich 
husbands,  and  the  scoundrels  are  punished  severely  for 
their  misdeeds.  , 

The  career  of  the  hero,  Ealph  Dacre,  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  retracing  the  first  false  step  in  life.  Bwp  » 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Wyndham  Dacre,  the  Bntis 
Minister  at  Naples,  inherits,  by  the  death  of  bis  fat  er, 
an  encumbered  property  in  the  North  of  England,  an  , 
by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  a  German  * 

mortgaged  estate  abroad.  Ralph’s  friends  in  Eng  ^  » 
however,  imagine  that  he  is  a  wealthy  German  ?  ' 

while  his  German  friends  regard  him  as  an  English  lor  w 
has  just  inherited  large  ancestral  estates;  and  he 
to  deceive  the  world  and  affect  a  semblance  of  wea 
does  not  possess.  Thus,  at  the  commencemen  o 
career,  he  fits  himself  with  a  robe  of  Nessus,  whic  c 
and  scorches,  makes  his  life  one  long  naisery,  an  ,  i 
author  remarks,  “bums  into  the  very  vitals  of  ^ 

nature.”  On  his  return  to  England,  he  i*  i*. 

private  secretary  to  Lord  Bullington,  the  Foreign  > 
by  the  aid  of  his  father’s  influential  friends,  and  is  ®  i 
launched  into  fashionable  society.  But  he  is  a  comp^ 
poor  man,  who  has  to  keep  up  the  appearances  o 
one,  and  he  soon  finds  himself  getting  invo  ^  *  j, 
an  evil  hour,  ho  listens  to  the  tempting  - 
of  Asgill,  a  City  “gentleman,”  and  Gabocne, 
financier,  and  betrays  to  them  the  conten  e  nin^n, 
foreign  despatches  for  a  consideration.  ^  Lora  “  galpb 
however,  suspects  his  secretary,  and,  in  the  en  , 


/ 
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The  cheap  edition  of  Mr  Fronde's  Short  Studies  of 
(h'eat  Subjects  matches  with  the  re-issue  of  his  ‘  History 
of  England.*  Some  of  Mr  Fronde's  best  work  is  in  these 
volumes,  and  many  readers  will  be  gl&d  to  have  it  in  a  more 
accessible  shape. 

Dr  Vaughan’s  lectures  on  I 
eight  in  number,  were  (' 

March  in  the  Temple  Church, 
to  show  how  ■ 
children, 
world’s  ruin 
seeing  that  * 

-  j  11 

Mr  Maccoir 


.  .  to  resign  ms  appoinimeni,.  Amen  nis  siep- 
^  Ih  r  dies  and  by  her  will  constitutes  him  sole 
her  immense  fortune  for  his  half-sister  Alice’s 
{Tedt  until  she  marries.  Ralph  soon  gets  irretrievably 
.  1 '  his  City  friends  in  all  kinds  of  ventures  and 

!!^ul»tion8.  and  proceeds  to  gamble  with  his  sister’s 
onev  without  thought  of  the  consequences.  In  the 
^  time  he  falls  in  love  with  his  beautiful  cousin  Edith 
B^vcott  but  loses  her  and  her  fortune,  because  he  cannot 
b  be  himself  to  confess  his  real  circumstances.  He  goes 
^  from  bad  to  worse;  becomes  the  chairman  of  the 
“Metropolitan  and  Oriental  Bank,”  and,  in  concert  with 
Ascill  and  the  manager,  plunders  that  establishment  pretty 
extensively.  The  bank,  however,  cannot  stand  the  con¬ 
tinuous  drain  on  its  resources,  and  is  closed  one  fine  morn¬ 
ing  when  Ralph  not  only  has  to  pay  up  his  own  shares  and 
loans,  but  also  those  of  Asgill  and  Gaboche,  whose  tool  he 
has  licome.  We  need  not  say  that  he  obtains  the  money 
from  his  sister’s  fortune.  But  presently  Alice  Dacre  finds 
a  lover.  Her  wedding-day  is  fixed,  and  Ralph  has  to 
produce  her  fortune  and  the  account  of  his  stewardship  on 
a  certain  day.  He  sees  ruin  before  him  and  knows  not 
what  to  do,  when  Asgill  comes  to  him  with  “  a  certainty  ” 
for  the  Leger,  which  fortunately  comes  off  just  before  the 
wedding.  He  accordingly  plunges  recklessly  on  Rocroy,  a 
dark  outsider,  thinking  to  regain  what  he  has  lost  by  a 
stroke  of  luck.  He  goes  to  see  the  race,  and  Mr  Shand 
keeps  us  breathless  for  several  pages  while  it  is  being  run. 
But  the  fates  are  against  Ralph  ;  Rocroy  falls  lame  almost 
at  the  winning  post,  and  loses  the  race  when  it  is  virtually 
over.  Ralph  disappears,  his  delinquencies  come  out, 
and  his  sister’s  wedding  takes  place  without  his  assistance. 
He  turns  up  at  last  in  Italy  among  the  Garibaldians,  and 
is  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Papal  Zouaves. 
He  dies  at  Rome  in  his  forgiving  sister’s  arms,  and  thus 
expiates  his  follies  and  his  crimes. 

We  cannot  even  enumerate  here  the  other  characters  to 
whom  Mr  Shand  introduces  us,  or  do  more  than  indicate 
the  variety  of  incident  with  which  the  book  overfiows.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  our  author  has  something  for  every 
class  of  reader,  and  seems  quite  at  home  whether  describing 
the  sharp  practices  of  the  financiers  of  the  period,  love 
scenes  in  a  lady’s  boudoir,  the  eccentricities  of  the  black¬ 
legs  on  the  turf,  or  the  involutions  of  Continental  politics. 
“Sporting  men  ”  will  be  pleased  with  the  chapter  which 
Mr  Shand  devotes  to  a  grandiloquent  description  of  the 


The  Two  Great  Temptations, 
delivered  by  him  last  February  smd 
i.  Four  of  them  are  designed 
Adam's  sin  contains  all  the  sins  of  all  hii 
and  how  the  first  temptation  was  typical  of  the 
the  other  four  treat  of  the  world’s  recovery, 

Christ’s  victory  contains  all  the  victories  of 
all  his  people.” 

8  Damnatory  Glauses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  Rationally  Explained  takes  the  shape  of  a 
letter  to  Mr  Gladstone.  Mr  Maccoll  declares  that 
”  it  is  now  clear,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  a 
successful  attempt  either  to  mutilate  the  Creed  or  to 
degrade  it  from  the  position  which  it  now  occupies  in  the 
Prayer  Book  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  such  a  rent 
in  the  Church  of  England  as  would  make  the  triumph'  of 
the  Liberation  Society  a  question  of  time,  and  of  a  very 
short  time  too.”  If  that  bo  so,  Mr  Miall  will  do  well  to 
join  in  the  attack  on  the  “  damnatory  clauses  ”  that  afford 
such  pious  delight  to  clergymen  like  Mr  Maccoll. 

A  Voice  from  the  Each  Pews  purports  to  bo  written  by  a 
working  man,  who  complains  that  preachers  do  not  preach 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  but  Christianity  with  an 
incomprehensible  gloss.  Its  intention  is  explained  in  thin 
page: 

For  fif^  years  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon  about  the  Creation 
and  the  Fali  of  Adam  which  was  not  preached,  body  and  soul, 
out  of  Milton,  though  the  text  was  taken  from  Moses.  If  this 
book  should  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  any  Christian  minister. 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  I  would  put  it  to  his  conscience :  “  Did 
you  ever  preach,  or  ever  hear  any  ono>  preach,  a  sermon  on  these 
subjects  that  did  not  have  ten  times  more  of  Milton  in  it  than  of 
Moses  ?  I  am  honest,  and  earnest,  and  respectful.  You  are  all 
learned  men.  You  have  read  the  writings  of  saints  and  martyrs,; 
and  great  divines  who  have  lived  in  the  last  thousand  years.  Can 
you  open  the  Bible  and  read  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  without 
your  mind’s  reading  ten  lines  of  Milton  to  one  of  Moses  ?  Now 
I  say  it  in  humble  but  earnest  belief :  If  you  cannot  do  this,  I  can. 
There  is  where  a  man  of  simple,  straightforward  common  sense 
has  the  advantage  over  your  learning.  The  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool  to  your  wisdom,  may,  with  his  honest  heart,  read 
out  plain  meanings  of  Bible  words  which  you  are  too  learned  to 
receive.  As  such  a  man,  I  intend  to  run  through  the  Bible, 
hoping  and  praying  for  wisdom  to  confound  some  of  the  ideas 
which  wise  and  very  good  men  have  preached  and  taught  for  A 
thousand  years  and  more.** 

The  new  edition  of  Butler’s  Modem  Geography  has  been 
re-shaped  and,  to  a  great  extent,  re-written  hj  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Butler,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  neeas  of  a  new 
I  generation  of  schoolboys.  Now  published  at  a  much 
lower  price,  it  is  a  very  useful  book. 

Dr  Bouracier’s  Multum  in  Parvo  is  In  the  nature  of  a 
cram-book;  but  it  contains  a  very  concise  exposition  of 
French  grammar  arranged  in  synoptical  tables.  The  new 
edition  is  much  enlarged. 

A  Few  Tbaotb. — A  French  traveller,  brought  for  the 
first  time  face  to  face  with  the  solemn  spectacle  of  an 
English  Sunday,  despairingly  asked  the  waiter  of  his  hotel, 
a  countryman  of  his  own,  what  on  earth  he  should  do  with 
himself.  The  waiter  advised  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  business  of  the  day,  observing  that  thirty-three  reU- 
gions  here  awaited  his  notice,  “one  more  amusing  than 
another.”  This  was,  perhaps,  an  optimist  view  of  the 
matter,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  light  lite¬ 
rature  distributed  by  some  of  these,  with  a  view  to 
proselytism,  has  its  comic  side.  The  Evangelical  school 
has  always  shone  in  titles  which  ate,  however,  productive 
of  disappointment,  the  contents  not  being  always  equally 
taking.  *  The  Rationalist  Chicken  '  (Wertheim  and  Macin¬ 
tosh)  does  not  describe  the  life  and  times  of  a  chicken 
resembling  David  Copperfield’s  friend,  the  pugilist,  who  so 
obligingly  offered  to  “  wind  up  ”  any  one  interfering  with 
the  course  of  the  young  man’s  true  love,  but  gives  an 
account  of  the  doubts  expressed  by  a  sceptical  young 
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treated  as  analogous  to  alleged  facts  of  a  nature  incapable 
of  proof.  The  most  curious  specimens  of  light  religious 
literature  are,  however,  the  pamphlets  on  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  which  appear  in  great  numbers  and  obtain  a 
really  extraordinary  amount  of  circulation.  The  ^Little 
Horn,*  about  which  so  much  was  written  some  twenty 
years  ago,  seems  rather  out  of  favour,  but  the  ingenious 
authors  of  this  sort  of  work  continually  strike  out  new 
lines  of  inquiry.  The  author  of  a  delicious  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  *  Twenty-seven  Identifications  of  the  English  nation 
with  the  Lost  House  of  Israel,’  advertises  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  monthly  magazine,  bearing  his  own 
name,  as  follows ;  “  It  is  one  of  the  identities  of  our  people 
with  Israel  that  they  name  their  houses  and  call  their  lands 
after  their  own  names.  Therefore,  for  the  present,  until  a 
title  shall  be  suggested,  let  us  announce  the  idea  under  the 
name  of  ‘Hine’s  Magazine.’”  How  much  obliged  this 
writer  must  have  been  to  Mr  Disraeli  for  presenting  him, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  an  “  identity  ”  quite  as  con¬ 
vincing  as  the  rest,  by  appealing  to  the  sublime  instincts  of 
an  ancient  people  1 


NEW  WORKS 


DORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  RKAiTOKIUM.”  Size.  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  35  New  Bond- street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


VII.  to  the  Present  Time.  New  Edition  (the  Fifth).  Crown  8to 
price  Co.  ' 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By 

J.  A.  FUOUDE,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition.  2  Tols.,  crown  Sro, 
price  12s. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  New  Edition,  16mo,  price  3s.  6d. 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE' and 

EPISTLES  of  ST  PAUL.  Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Seleetioa 
of  Maps,  Piates,  and  >V'oodcuts.  2  rois.,  square  crown  8to,  price  2l8. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  the  late  Johk 

CONINOTON,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  by  U.  J.  8.  SUITH, 
U.A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SYMOKDS,  M.A.  2  rob.,  8to,  price 281 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SIXTUS  the  FIFTH.  By 

Baron  HUBNEK.  Translated  from  the  Ori^nal  French,  with  the 
Author's  sanction,  by  HUBERT  E.  H.  JEKNINGHAM.  2  TOU., 
8vo,  price  218.  < 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CHRONOLOGY,  HISTORI¬ 
CAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL.  By  B.  B.  WOODWARD,  B.A., 
and  W.  L.  R.  OATES.  8vo,  pp.  1,496,  double  columns  bn. Tier,  price 
428. 

The  LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON, 

including  all  liis  Occasional  Works.  Collected  and  Edited,  with  a 
(Commentary,  by  J.  SPEDDING.  Vol.  VI.,  8yo,  price  Uf. 

LITURGICAL  PURITY  OUR  RIGHTFUL 

INHERITANCE.  By  JOHN  COWLEY  FISHER.  MA-j^^of  tte 
Middle  Temple.  Part  I.  The  Baptismal  Serrices.  Third  J!.(UUon, 
crown  8vo,  price  7a.  6d. 

YARNDALE ;  an  Unsensational  Tale.  3  Tols.,  poet 

8vo,  price  218. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE'S  ‘DIGBY  GRAND,’ in  crown 

8vo,  price  2s.,  in  the  Modem  Novelist’s  Library* 

STORIES  and'  TALES  by  the  Author  of  ‘Amy 

Herbert uniform  Cabinet  Edition ;  ^ 

Amy  Herbert .  28.  tkL  I  Ivors . . . . 2$.  (id! 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is. ;  in  cloth,  2a., 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘EXAMINER.' 

. CONTENTS : 

•The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities;  “The  Woman 
Ouestlon;’’  The  Vice  of  Contentment;  Women  and  War;  'W'^omen  and 
Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise;  The  NoveLReading 
Disease;  Rising  in  Life ;  The  Education  of  W’omen;  Mothers’ Wrongs. 

The  “Papers  reprinted  from  the  ‘Examiner,’’’  and  entitled  ‘-The 
Woman  Question,’’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  tills 
important  subject,  home  of  tliese  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges- 
live.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  seurible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject*”— The  Metropolitan. 

G.  n.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand* 


ANNUAL  SUMMER  SALE 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY  beg  to  announce  their 
usual  Sale  of  SURPLUS  and  FANCY  STOCK  at  reduced  prices 
during  the  month  of  JULY.  All  goods  at  all  liable  to  depreciation  are 
marked  CLEARANCE  PRICES. 

Special  actontion  is  Invited  to  COSTUMES,  MANTLES,  LINGERIE, 
EBIBROIDERIES,  and  other  MADE-UP  GOODS.  A  variety  ol  useful 

--.111  _ -X-  -1 _ _ ^ _ _ a.  * 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

SILK  MERCERS  AND  GENERAL  WAREHOUSEMEN, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTANT 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


Gertrude . 

Earl's  Daughter  ... 
Experience  of  Life 
Cleve  Hall . 


,  2s.  6d.  Margaret  Percival  .  *  ^ 

.  2s.  6d.  Laneton  Parsonage .  • 

2b.  6d.  Ursula . . 

A  Series  of.  Sketches  showing 

1,  luc  j.Buu  It ’.'’Tv'TilbW  l»oit  8V0, 
EDWARD  BRADDON.  lo»  ^ 


LIFE  in  INDIA.  _ 

something  of  tlie  Anglo-Indjan  the  Limd  he^lives^i^ 

among  whom  he  lives.  By  I — - 

price  98. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  w 
the  domain  of  RADIANT  HEAT.  By  dOHN  TYNDALL, 
F.R.S.  With  2  Plates  and  31  Woodcuts,  8vo,  price  lus* 

The  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS, 

and  ORNA5IENTS  of  GREAT  BRIYA^.  By 

F. R. S.,  F.8. A.  8vo,  with  2  Plates  and  476  W  oodcuts,  pruse 

TRACES  of  HISTORY  in  the  NAMES  £ 

liar  i?f  i\ri?i  T  LM'k'ft.ff  Ka»Mnd  £diUO0«  rCV**®'* 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchesler-street-buildings, 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PBIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Parqubt  Flooriko  Manufacturers  to  IIis  Imperial  Majesty 

TUB  EmPBBOB,  and  ALL  TUB  COURTS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINOS, 

AND  Museums  op  Germany. 

Pattem  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO*,  13  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


botany. 
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London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER, 
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ti.taTTONAL  society  for 

1\  WOMEN’S  SUFFi’lAGE.-Central  Com- 
ifL^fflce  9  nerner*-8treet,  W.—A  General 
S'«%.Tir.mber.  ot  the  Cen 


’  V  7  Iiil»  187‘i.  at  4  p.m.,  lu  auupcr  luiuo, 

the  feifcutlve  Committee,  to  receive  tlie 
ffiSt Vnd  Financial  Statement,  and  to  transact 
“yVher  busiaeM  that  may  arise. _ 

T  ONDON  DIALECTICALj 

Jj  sOCIETy.lAdam-street,  Adelphl,  W.C. 

Wednesday.  17th  July.  1872. -WM.  CRA-  fjAPI 
StoeMoMO"^  ContrAct  of  M«rl.2e." 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 

^^ational  institution  for 

diseases  OF  THE  SKIN.  Henry 

— —  Bra 

ParsiciAW— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover-  George 
street,  W.  Swi 

-  Alfred  ( 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road.  King’s-  Bill 
cross  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10  Ind 

Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and  Samuel 

Wdars-moming  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till  ,  ^  49  I 
Nine.  John  R 

Ftm  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required  F ou 

from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec.  Mes 

pANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851),  Messr 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  _ 

preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  Spencer 
Mid:  ** There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 

From  the  first  symptoms  of  attacK  one  long  course 
hu  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  Messrs  « 

Idoking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if.  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  M  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
justly  Mk  your  libenal  contributions,  that  tlie  Tliis  C 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  chasing 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  and  wori 

CoosliPPi 

New  Ward  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much  Schull,  C 
laiyer  expenditure.  r 

Pslae* *8W~^*°' St  James’s  of  21  yei 

?w  Co.,  Strand.  cShJei 

^f^'lfhinent  and  Office.— 167  from  Jui 

Ficcadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W.  l-18th  re 

- — — - These 

ra?av,  S' 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fall-  known  Ir 
mall,  S.  VT.  In  ord( 

Cspltal,  £1.600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested  ductive  • 
£700,000.  *  amount  c 

TAuna  .  nndsuita 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent.  i**  the  B 
^  ~ — - ^ - - - - -  fathoms. 

fking'S 

l>Uibed  1782.*°*^  Cbaring-cross.  London.  Esta-  enterpris* 
.  ,  form  It  in 

j  P‘  l  oss  Settlements. 

,ir«ied  In  p,„, 

_ GEO-  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary.  M^ntiiTE 

L'^^ciety  Fi^f  ’ASSURANCE  Jtiffofo 

UtILTY,  F  leet  street.  London.—  't’be  loc 

Established  1823.  Inters 

^>»ested  AaidiA  courses,  a 

^“comefor  the  DMt  ^871. £5.394.668  P»‘«ret8  o 

*^®llcte8  effected  rinrin^Ai  have  retu 

^clpatlng  Male  of  on  the  prietors), 

Pwau  to  be*iSde  ?D  to  ^  in  the  ^ing  of  a 

P«»pecta«j,”L  V  i^cember,  i874.  ing  fs  tlu 

®*>Wned ootoDhMH?™"  proposal  may  be  ore, made 
•PPbeation,  personally  or  by  letter  to  ^ 

EV.  1872.  ® DAVIES.  Actuary’ 

I  ^^stminster 
Jl’ECULGENKRAr  « 

he  held  at  G  of  this  Com- 

'n.®  •V!«Se."o'r,r»dtVou';”.''. 

1872^'  General  Hanager. 

•hea  rtana-*  '*  '‘'»'»-year  on  ‘'le  dividend 


THE 

BALLYCUMMISK  COPPER  MINING 

ooM:p-A.ifrir,  liiMiTEiD- 
Incorporated  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Actg  of  1862  and  1867. 

- 0 - 

CAPITAL  £100,000,  IN  10,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

Deposit  Ten  Shillings  per  Share  on  Application  ;  £l  lOs.  on  Allotment ; 

£3  on  1st  September  ;  £2  on  1st  October;  and  £2  on 
1st  December,  1872. 


DlRBcroRS.  Daring  the  past  two  years,  while  the  market 

Henry  Deffell,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Sao  Pedro.  5*^®®  of  copper  remained  low,  the  Proprietor 
Brazil,  Gas  Company.  deemed  it  advisable  to  suspend  the  raising  of  ore 

George  Grant  Francis.  J.P.,  F.S.  A..  Cae  Bailev.  ^  confine  the  operations  to  eiuking,  driving, 
Swansea.  *®d  exploring  upon  two  of  the  lodes.  As  a 

Alfred  Gouger,  Esq.  (Messrs  A.  Conger  and  Co.).  ^“"®<ldcnoe,  there  are  now  in  the  Ballycnmmlsk 
Billiter-square.  Director  of  East  and  West  M‘“®.»bout  2.0M  tone  of  ore  In  slopes  ready  to  be 
India  Dock  Company  rawed,  and  which  the  Engineer  reports  can  bo 

Samuel  W.  Hyde,  Esq.  (of  Messrs  Hyde  and  Co.)  ®"®®^  ‘he  present  machinery.  Taking  the 
49  Leadenhali  s^et.  ^  raised  at  200  tons  per  month,  the  estimated 

John  Romanes.  Esq.,  Director  of  the  General  Iron  raising  and  dressing  £3  per  ton  and  the 

Foundry  Compimr.  present  value  of  the  ore  (dressed  up  to  10  per 

cent.)  £10  per  ton,  would  give  a  surplus  profit  of 
BANKERS.  £7  per  ton;  upon  this  estimate,  taking  the 

Messrs  Willis,  Porcival,  and  Co.,  London.  ««erves  at  2.0(»  tons,  it  is  evident  that,  irre- 

’  spective  of  the  further  development  of  the  pro- 

80LICITOR8.  F^rty.  the  Company  possess  the  means  of  at  once 

Messrs  Harrison,  Walbrook,  London,  K.C.  re^Wng  a  larae  return  upon  the  capiUl  invested. 

*  Tlie  value  of  Copper  having  incrcaaed  upwards 

BROKBR.  of  40  per  cent,  it  is  the  inteution  of  the  Directors 

Spencer  Hcrepath,  Esq.,  4  Angel-court.  Throg-  Immediately  to  raise  the  ore  In  reserve,  and  send 

^  thc  8 amc  to  market 


Brazil,  Gss  Company. 

George  Grant  Francis,  J.P.,  F.S. A.,  Cae  Bailey, 
Swansea. 


Foundry  Company. 

BANKBR8. 

Messrs  Willis,  Percival,  and  Co.,  London. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Harrison,  Walbrook,  London,  K.C. 
BROKBR. 

Spencer  Herepath,  Esq.,  4  Angel-court,  Throg- 
morton-street. 

ACDiTons. 

Messrs  Johnstone,  Cooper,  Wintle,  and  Evans, 
Public  Accountants. 

8BCRBTART  FRO  TBV. 

Thomas  Southcott  Esq. 

TRM POPART  OFFICB8. 

85  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Tills  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
chasing  from  the  proprietor,  Samuel  Hyde,  I^.. 
and  working  the  well-known  Ballycummisk  and 
Cooslieen  Copper  Mines,  situate  in  the  Parish  of 
Schull,  County  Cork.  Ireland. 

The  Ballycummisk  Mine  is  held  under  a  lease 
of  21  years  from  1858,  renewable  for  the  Airther 
term  of  21  years  on  the  same  conditions,  and  the 
Cooshoen  Mine  is  held  under  a  lease  for  81  years, 
from  June,  1865,  the  Royalties  being  l-16tn  and 
l-18th  respectively. 

These  mines  have  been  proved,  and  have  pro¬ 
duced  up  to  the  present  time  upwards  of  5,000 
tons  of  ore,  which  would  show  a  present  market 
value  of  upwards  of  £50,(X)0.  Tliese  ores  are  well 
known  in  the  Swansea  and  Liverpool  markets. 

In  order  to  bring  the  mines  to  tneir  present  pro¬ 
ductive  state  the  Proprietor  has  expended  a  Urge 
amount  of  capital  in  erecting  powerful  machinery 
and  suitable  buildings,  and  proving  two  of  the  lodes 
In  tlie  Ballycummisk  Mine,  to  the  depth  of  210 
fathoms. 

As  the  complete  development  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  is  practically  bevond  the  reach  of  private 
enterprise,  the  proprietor  has  been  induced  to 
form  it  into  a  Joint  Stock  Companv. 

These  mines  are  equipped  with  substantial 
macliinerv  and  ore-dressing  apparatus  for  efficient 
working,  having  powerful  pumping  engines,  capa¬ 
ble  of  working  to  a  much  greater  depth,  while  the 
Mining  Engineer  reports  that  the  plant  is  in  good 
repair  and  tlmt  there  is  an  efficient  and  competent 
staff  of  officers  at  the  mines. 

The  lodes  in  both  mine  setts  run  east  and  west, 
are  Intersected  by  “  Flucan  ’’  and  “  Elvan  *’  cross¬ 
courses,  and  yield  Yellow,  Gray,  and  Purple  Sul- 
pliurets  of  Copper.  The  geological  formation  is 
similar  to  the  celebrated  Berehaven  Mines  (which 
have  returned  over  £2,000,000  sterling  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors),  situated  in  the  same  countv,  the  ores 
being  of  a  like  description  and  value.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Is  the  analysis  of  dififerent  specimens  of  the 
ore,  made  by  51  r  Fred.  CUudet,  the  Assayer  to  the 
Bank  of  P^ngland : 

Ballycummisk  -  f  Copper  -  23-40  per  cent. 

•<  Silver  -  13  dwts.  per  ton  of  20 
(  owt. 

( Copper  -  16  60  per  cent. 

•j  Silver  -  9  ozs.  *6  dwta  perton 
(  of  20  cwt. 

(Copper -  28 -50  per  cent. 

Silver  -  1  oz.  0  dwts.  per  ton 
of  20  cwt. 

(Copper-  14-80  per  cent. 

•<  Silver  -  10  dwts.  per  ton  of  20 
(  cwt. 


The  purchase  price  of  these  mines,  including  an 
area  of  about  390  acres,  is  £80.000,  of  wiiiclt  the 
Vendor  is  willing  to  take  one  fourth  in  value  lit 
shares.  The  property  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Company  as  from  the  33th  day  of  June,  1872,  and 
ore  will  be  raised  and  shipim  forthwith,  there 
being,  scoording  to  the  e<ttlmate  of  tlie  Mining 
Engineer,  about  2,000  tons  in  “  slopes,’’  ready  to 
be  Drought  to  the  surface  and  made  mercliant- 
able;  the  Directors,  therefore,  have  everv  con¬ 
fidence  that  large  profits  will  be  realised  by  this 
Company  within  a  few  months.  Samples  of  the 
ore  can  be  seen  at  the  Geological  Museum, 
Jermyn-street,  London,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company. 

The  only  agreement  entered  into  on  behalf  of 
the  Company  is  dated  July  5th,  1872,  between 
Samuel  Hyde  of  the  one  part,  and  M.  J.  Hunt,  as 
Trustee  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  tlie  other 
part,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors 
to  the  Company. 

The  annexed  report,  recentlv  made  by  Mr 
A.  Tregoning.  fully  explains  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  mines,  plans  of  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  as  also  the 
Articles  of  Association. 

The  cost  of  establishing  the  Company  will  be 
limited  to  the  legal  and  other  necessary  charges 
actually  incurred,  and  should  no  allutmeiit  of 
shares  be  made,  the  deposit  money  will  be  returned 
in  full. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for 
Shares  can  be  obtained  of  the  Bankers,  Broker, 
and  Secretary. 


(Copper  -  23-40  per  cent. 

(  Silver  -  13  dwts.  per  ton  of  20 
(  owt. 

( Copper  -  16  60  per  cent, 
s  Silver  -  9  ozs.  *6  dwts.  perton 
(  of  20  cwt. 

(Copper -  28 -50  per  cent. 

Silver  -  1  oz.  0  dwts.  per  ton 
of  20  cwt. 

f  Copper-  14-80  per  cent. 

Silver  -  10  dwrs.  per  ton  of  20 
cwt. 

[Copper  -  15  00  per  cent 
Silver  -  10  dwts.  per  ton  of  20 
cwt. 

;  Copper  -  45-12  per  cent. 

'Sliver  -  2-i  ozs.  17  dwta  per 
I  ton  of  20  cwt. 

Gold  -  T  races. 

'Copper  -  48-80  i*er  cent. 


Silver  -  8oz.  13dwts. 
Gold  -  Odwts.Ogrs. 


perton 
of  20 
cwt. 


The  following  are  Extracts  from  Mr  A.  Tregoning’a 
Report,  dated  19th  June,  1871: 

I  need  acareely  mention  that  these  min*a  are  aitu- 
ated  on  the  aea  shore  not  far  from  .'‘chuil  Hurhour, 
therefore  their  local  position  is  ever>  thing  th  it  eiu 
be  desired  for  chesidy  ahipping  the  ore  and  receiving 
the  eoali  and  materiius  nrccMary. 

The  following  are  ihe  reasons  which  inJace  me.to 
^  strongly  recommend  the  v  gorona  working  of  these 
two  mines. 

The  set's  are  large  and  well  selected,  and  each  coo- 
tail's  several  true  copper  lodes  of  great-  promise,  and 
from  the  fact  that  two  of  them  hare  been  foiin  I  ac¬ 
tually  rich  down  to  the  210  fathom  level  below  adit, 
and  improve  b  tb  in  width  and  general  productive- 
nets  as  they  descend,  it  ia  but  reasonable  to  infer 
that  some  of  the  other  nnesplor'-d  l»dea  will  like¬ 
wise  p  ore  productive  and  remunerative  in  depth 
near  the  Fluokan  Cross  courses ;*fortunately  there  is 
but  little  wat  r  in  either  mine  to  pump,  and  the 
lodes  can  be  cheaply  and  expeditiously  explored  by 
singing  the  shafts,  and  driving  the  levels  in  the 
soft  flo<ikan  croes-course*.  The  reluma  tf  ore 
that  can  be  at  once  made  will.  In  my  opinion, 
leave  a  Inrge  profit,  an  I  tlie  niachinsry  at  IlsJly- 
cuDimisk  is  quite  aufllcient  to  open  the  mine  to 
a  much  greater  depth,  but  at  Coo’hevn  soma  new 
hauling  and  dressin*  m  'chincrj  will  be  required  o 
further  carry  on  the  explorutuma  in  an  economic  •! 
manner,  and  1  estimata  the  coat  of  the  same  at 
£3.000. 

In  conclusion.  It  gives  me  plrssu  e  to  state  that 
there  Is  an  eWeient  ataff  of  agents  r-m.Ung  on  the 
mini-s.  and  that  auitabU  buildings  bare  been  erected. 
Consisting  of  sgeu's’  houses,  offices,  smith  sod  cat- 
pcutcr's  shops,  siabli  s,  kc.,  kc. 

I  remain,  aentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  TREGONI.VG. 


■■'■i  HA 


/  • 
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FIELDS  OZOKERIT  CANDT.F.S 


GBATEFUL-COMFOETING. 


IMPBOVED  DWELLINGS  FOB  THE 
PEOPLE. 

rpHE  ARTIZANS^  LABOURERS’, 

X  and  GENEBAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
[Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTEB. 

Arbitrators.  Local  Council. 

Rlffht  Hon.  Earl  Sir  Thos.  Bazley,  M.P. 

Shaftesbury.  Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Llch-  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 
field.  lateM.P. 

Lord  Klcho,  M.P.,  W.  B.  Callender,  jun., 


the  curaUre  treatment  of  HERNIA  ^ 

the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandaae  ».,®*^*®*‘*  *• 
the  ^dy,  while  the  requisSe 

diring, “O  ““r 
A  d^ripUve  circular  may  be  had  and  Tm- 

the  circumference  of  the  body  twn 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Minl£rtim7“ 

Mr  JOHN  ""H^ljj^WCCADaLY, 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss.  Ifls.  2Iil  9/iM  *a  -  ^ 
318.  6d.  “« 

*’ •“1  “«•  M. 

Post-office  OMcrs  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE. 

Post-Office,  Piccadilly.  ^ 

TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Caps,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS  and 

i/lvif  bains,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 

light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  is.  (XL. 
78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  each.  Postaee  free. 

JOHN  W  HITE,  MANUFA^URER.aJS 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopatbic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacioine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


&c.,&c.,kc.  I  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  8WINDLEHUBST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwelUngs  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  N  o  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  6  per  cent, 
guarantee.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Great  College-street  (opposite  the  House 
of  Lords),  W^tminster,  London. 


IVyrAPLE  and  CO.’S  System  of  Business 
-SMALL  PROFITS.  All  goods  marked 
In  plain  figures.  _ 


NOTICE. 

PRETONNES.— CRETONNES, 

^  All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 


QREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  lit,  2nd,  and^rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
Mav  to  3l8t  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


^  All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  received  from  Mulhouse  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  designs 
ever  introduced  in  England. 

Inspection  is  invited, 
or,  if  out  of  town,  patterns  sent. 

Besides  these,  over  500  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  12jd.'per  yard. 
Patterns  sent 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Manufacturers. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-coort  road. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  j  day,  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N-  I 
DKIA  (Every  Thurs 
ADEN  {  day,  at  2  p.m 


BBEIDENBACH’S 

MACASSARINE  OIL, 
Preserves,  beautifies,  and  restores 
the  Hair,  is  unequalled  as  a  curling 
fluid  for  Ladies  and  Children,  highly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  the  Moustache 
and  Beard.* 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


'NGLISH  CHINTZES. 

^  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Very  Elegant  in  Design. 

Good  useful  Chintz,  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  yard. 


TARAWING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

X'  ROOM  CURTAIN  MATERIALS 
of  every  description. 

Some  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 
W'ide  Satins  at  Hs.  per  yard. 

The  Shanghai  Satin,  double  width,  Gs.  6d.,peryard. 
•  MAPLE  and  CO. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  July 
15,  at  5  a  m., 
and  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere- 
after. 

Monday,  July 
15,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 


nURTAINS,  DINING  and 

^  DRAW’ING-ROOM.  The  largest  and 
most  varied  stock  of  Curtain  Materials  in  Lon¬ 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  6d. 
per  vard;  striped  reps,  all  wool,  and  double 
width,  from  38.  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  does 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
telles,  satins,  of  all  colours  and  widths ;  also  the 
Shanghai  satin  and  the  Timbuctoo.  wliich  is 
double  width,  and  only  Is.  10^.  per  yard. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  145,  146  Totteuhum-court 
road. 


X  SILVER _ The  REAL  NICKEL8ILVER 

introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  proccM 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  Is  the  best  article 
next  to  silver  that  can  be  eruploved  u  such, 
either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can 

it  be  distinguished  from  real  sliver. 

Fiddle  Bead  iKlags 
or  Uld  or  j  or 

Patterns.  Silver.  Threitf^  Shell. 

£  s.  d.  £  i.  d.^£  a  d. 
12  Table  Forks  or  Spoons.... '  1  10  .  2  1  .[2  4  • 

12  Dessert  do.  do . ,  1  2  •  *  7  .1  W  • 

12  Tea  Spoons  .  •  H  |  • 

These  are  as  strongly  plated  and  in  evert 
respect  at  least  equal  to  what  other  Houwm  aw 
selling  as  their  first  quaUty  at  very  much  higber 
Driocs* 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  '  doxen. 

Table  Spoons  and  Fork* . 11^ 

Dessert^.,  6d  . vVi  ifs. 

Tea^d  Coffee  Sets  from ^3 
Dish  Covers  from  £»  to  £26.  ^ 

£7  108  to  £18  18s  the  set  of 

£7  2s  6d  to  £15  168.  ’-IJoiJuonSe 

Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  kc.,  at  proportion 

‘’'rS  urgejt  in  kS» 

by  the  patent  process. 

fTTTl  T  T  AM  a  BURTON, 
W  FURNISHING 

appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  ^ o(  gso 
sends  a  catalogue,  with  Llitt 

Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  St^K.  w 


LAND  f  fourth  Thurs-  \  fourth  Mon- 

(Cargo  only.)  )  day  there- !  day  there- 

J  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Forts  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  rc-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10 'per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  'Hekets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BK^  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  Information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  Loudon,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


ARPETS.  TURKEY,  MAPLE  k  CO, 


ABPETS 


MAPLE  k  CO, 


5  Guineas, 


ARPETS 


MAPLE  k  CO. 


MAPLE  k  CO, 


EDSTEADS. 


MAPLE  k  CO. 


EDSTEADS, 


EDGINGTON’S  garden 

NETTING,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  260,  500,  or 
1,000  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’^IAKCiUEES  and  GARDEN 
TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGING  TON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 
the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 
EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty- 
seven  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
the  best. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

'  Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular. -FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  62  Old  Kent- road,  Loudon,  S.E. 


MAPLE  k  CO 


EDSTEADS 


ED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO, 


ED-ROOM  FURNIT  URE.  MAPLE  k  CO 


ED  ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO, 


UUENITURE.  MAPLE  and  CX).— 

L  Families  who  study  economy  and  durability 
and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  ten-roomed  House 
Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  post  free. — 145, 146,147  Tottenham-court 
road. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  cxpC' 


rpHE  PATENT  -  FLEXIBLE- 

X  DIVISION  MOIST  COLOUR-BOX 
permits  of  colours  being  inserted,  taken  out,  or  re¬ 
arranged  at  pleasure,  tlius  obviating  the  annoy¬ 
ances  peculiar  to  ail  ordinary  Boxes  of  Moist 
Colours.  Prices  of  Pateut-Flexible-Division 
Boxes,  fitted  with  Colours,  from  5b.  to  £4  48.  Lists 
on  application.  WINSOK  and  NEWTON,  38 
Rathlione  place,  London ;  and  all  Local  Artists’- 
Colourinen. 


iners,  ready  to  travel 


to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  Mr  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

£rlee  as  if  purchase  at  the  Loudon  General 
louming  Warehouse,  In  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 
JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent-street. 


IJEGISTERED  BOXES  of  MOIST 

I  V  WATER-COLOURS.  The  Oval-Pocket 
Box,  158.  fitted.  The  Porte-Couleur,  10a  6d. 
fitted.  The  Locket-Iiox,  6s.  Od.  fitted.  Lists 
on  application.  W’INSOR  and  NEWTON, 
38  Batbboue-place,  Loudon ;  and  all  Local 
Artists’  Colourmen. 


JIB  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON  W.C- 

Gi  tVES  instruction  in 

r  wtvprALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
Collections  of  Minerals 
guprfy  to  Illustrate  the  Works  oi 

f±d  rage,  and  othar., 

100  small  Specimens,  *"  jC2  2  0 

10  10  0 
21  0  0 

xtensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
llKlogy  or  GeolofflT.  at  50  to  ^  Guineas  ejwh, 
-rith  #verr  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 

.  knowl4re  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
fhe  wSler  in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
rare,  and  all  more  select. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

0  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

vrOTfflNG  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

IN  AQUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
htir  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 

It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con- 
ocBtrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
twttles.  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.^S 

U  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obudned  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  &c., 

AnOIL-PiSSAOB,  93  UppBR  TuAMES-StRIBT, 
London. 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
i^-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
pmiude ito  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc- 
^  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 

W INK  arises  from  if. «  v...  xi.. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  eaoli  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

80LB  MBDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867, 
81LVBR  MBDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULTS  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  8$. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  <'■ 

A.  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
traveUing. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Yiotoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court. 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOROESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  mges- 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBIES*  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS, 
“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE.  AND 
APERIENTl  !1’’ 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  in  all 
cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Hemorr¬ 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  resnlts  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  cne  above  affeotiona 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

E referable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  wifl 
e  sent  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  48.  6d. ;  sent  Aree  for 
3  stamps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  75  Allen  road. 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 


■W-HIT'ElXaCE.A.ID’S 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF^ 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritions.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8  and  • 
Lime-street  square. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


FPIIIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
-a.  the  most  effective  reme^  for  indigestion, 
biUons  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of 


El  AZENB  Y  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES.  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

K  LAZBNBT  .nd  SON,  »1.  Proprt.toni  of  th.  BHEOMATIC  PILLS. 

favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com-  ^hl®h  the  soienM  of  modern  chemls^^  haa 

pelled  to  caution  the  pubuc  against  the  inferior  ®0'^T®rred  upon  mankind  {  for,  during  the  first 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  twenty  vears  of  the  present  wntuiw,  to  speak  o« 
close  imitAtion  of  their  nf^th  a  iHeorty.  wr.!-.  »  curc  for  the  Gout  was  Considered  a  romance : 


of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2a.  Od.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  FILLS. 


4.  Avuco,  liuu  v/uuuixueuus  dU  lOug  aua 

favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  Tnth  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 


WINE  arises  from  its  careful  Drenaratimi  hv  thl  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
m^ufwturer  Each  wine-Kfr^SiUins^uffi!  SON,  bears  the 

c^tQu  mneto  make  it  an  excellent  restorativAT^  ■<>  “^7  Y®"*. 


H  an  excellent  restorative  to  “ 

hire  behoves  the  pubUc  to  see  that  they 

( ”  Quinine  \line,  for  the  result  of  _ 

the  SS^ti  *  short  time  since,  elicited 

PURE  A 

hii  Winp  A  n**  ^  manufacture  of 

St  »M)er  doS®^"  Wine,  ELLIS’ 

WATEES  and  WILLIAMS,  soda.Pota8^j 

Obioinal  Makxr8. 

WOECESTZB  „0„sE  24  sksTCHBAP. 

_ ^«e«ts-LEWlS  and  CO..  Worcester.  eKlIS  wd  8* 

~  - - - — - - Agents: — W.  I 

HB^AN’S  .  tl  .  WHISKY.  ^-‘”‘““-’-".•’1“' 

'"‘^.p*rrttT“he'js'r 

qniiitt  WHISKIES,  that  susti 

the  words  ••  KinahlJ S®“t  C®gnac  Brandy.  Note  during  th< 

Aioanan  s  .  LL  .  on  Seal  L&hel  tlon  is  peculiar 
and  Cork.  »®"*  per  doz^^half- 

depot,  Laboratory,: 

- P*^^*^>-D-STREET,  DXFDRD-STREET.  W.  _ 

gRYANT  and  MAY’S 

patent  safety  MATCHFU  chandelie 

T^RYant  o^  tSE^box. 

JjttYANT  AND  MAYS  LONDON-Sh( 

TkDxr.  ^KADE  MARK-AN  ARK  BIRMINGHAI 

latent  safety  MATPHru 
T^HYant  ...i^^^^NOTpdfsofous,  DINNEFOI 

MAY’S  The  Medical  I 

Safety  MATPwwa  approved  of  thii 

Bryant 

^  Patent  s  A  ®  indigestion 

-Tv  light  niiT^-^^^TCHES  for  delicate  com 

TiRYANT  A  the  box.  ladies.  CHIl 

....... 

M.AY,  rtf  Blinthei 


Elizabeth  Lazenby. 

FUBE  AEBATED  WATEBS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTm  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithla,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  **R-  ELLIS  and  SON* 
RUTHIN,”  and  eve^  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-btreet, 
Cavendish-square. 


twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considereu  a  romanoe ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
f^om  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  publio 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  isapor- 
taut  disooveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  oon- 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  throngh  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  la  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


HEALTH,.  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical  force. 
They  possess  such  highly  reanimating  properties 
that  they  wUl  be  found  to  be  a  most  mvuuablo 
remedy  In  aU  cases  of  debility,  nervousness, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  premature  exhaustion, 
resulting  from  over-taxM  or  abused  euergies 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring  health, 
strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  Sold  in 
boxes  at  48.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  fur  158. :  by 
post.  4s.  8d.  and  15b.  4d. ;  and  may  be  had  of  all 
chemists,  and  the  sole  agents,  Mr  £.  CLEAVER, 
6.3  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and  CO.,  39  Com- 
UU,  London. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long-acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Booms’  i 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


Holloways  ointment  and 

P 1 1.  LS.— Whenever  the  weather  is  vari¬ 
able,  and  the  temperature  constantly  changing, 
the  weak  and  delicate  need  be  very  careful  to 
repel  the  first  symptoms  of  disordered  action  or 
ill-health.  The  scrofulous  and  consumptive  will 
find  in  these  noble  remedies  the  means  of  casting 
out  the  bad  humours  which  originate  and  prolong 
their  sufferings.  The  Ointment  should  oe  well 
rubbed  twice  a  day  over  the  skin  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  part  affected.  It  will  penetrate  and 
act  most  wholesomely  and  energetically  on  the 
diseased  structure  It  manifests  a  wonderful 
power  in  removing  all  taints  from  the  blood,  and 
consequently  in  coring  a  multitude  of  chronic 
ailments,  which  seemed  to  be  almost  irremedi¬ 
able. 


DINNEFOBB’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresla  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

SINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND- STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


IMPOETANT  TO  INVESTOES. 


rpHE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

A  CIRCULAR  for  July.  Now  r^v  (post 
free).  CoDtalning  a  oarefhllv  selected  List  m 
Securities  for  Investment,  paylM  6  to  20  per  cent. 
Mm  JONES  and  TAi!lENTIRE.  British  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  20  Change-alley, 
Cornmll,  London,  E.C. 

Bahkebs— London  and  County  Bank. 
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Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8to, 


BRANKSOME  DENE: 

A  NOVEL. 

by  nira-ii:  n^^uiiiiEisrETJx 

Author  of  *  The  Chasseur  d’Afrique/  Ac. 


** '  Branksome  Dene  *  is  a  book  worth  reading.  Its  pages  are  Bill  of  incident,  and,  to  use  a  slang  but 
expressive  phrase,  full  of  ‘go  ;*  and  the  author  is  unflagging  in  invention,  the  various  sea-combats  and 
inoidents  being  dashed  in  with  great  vigour  and  variety  of  colouring." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Admirers  of  nautical  novels  will  meet  with  a  book  very  much  to  their  taste  in  ‘  Branksome 
Dene.’  ’’—Dally  News, 

The  poetry  and  chivalry  of  war  arc  gone ;  it  is  only  when  we  read  such  novels  as  the  one  before 
us  we  return  to  the  post  generation,  and  become  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change.’’ — Metropolitan. 

Colonel  VValmsley  lias  brilliant  powers  of  description,  a  lively  imagination,  keen  discrimination 
of  character,  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  character  not  often  equalled.  He  has  almost  a  Marryatish 
faculty  of  describing  sea  flgnts  and  sea-adventures.” — Scotsman. 

"  A  stirring  talc  of  the  days  of  naval  adventure."— Globe. 

To  those  who  like  tales  of  adventure  it  comes  as  a  work  almost  as  exciting  as  *  Harry  Lorrequer.* 


It  is  profoundly  interesting.’’— Sunday  Times. 
"  In  his  description  of  nautical 


events  he  is  quite  in  his  glory,  and  goes  ahead  with  so  much 
power,  that  his  readers,  even  if  anxious  to  do  otherwise,  must  accompany  him." — ^Army  and  Navy 
Gazette. 

"A  fair  specimen  of  the  nautical  novel,  abundantly  diversified  with  incident  and  adventure." — 
Illustrated  London  News. 

Branksome  Dene  ’  is  a  tale  of  the  sea,  with  salt  enough  to  stimulate  the  fiercest  appetite."- 
Standard . 

‘‘We  know  of  no  writer  who  so  successfully  vies  with  Marryat  in  the  vivid,  life-like  style  of  his 
narratives  of  scenes  of  the  sea  as  does  this  author.’’ — North  Wales  Chronicle. 

*‘  Dame  Martin  is  a  delightfully  humorous  character.  Old  Gulliver  is  finely  drawn.  He  stands 
out  with  rare  individuality.  These  contribute  to  make  the  tale  one  of  more  than  average  merit.  The 
love  story  which  runs  through  the  tale  is  pathetic  and  full  of  interest."— Pu^iUc  Opinion. 


London :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Barlington-street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS, 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

The  JULY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best 
Reports, 

Hines, ' 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

I^TAnUSHBD  1852. 

Bankers:  Loxdon  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PUBLISHED 

BY 

'PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

OF  TUB 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


First  Series  of  about  1 ,000  Plates, 
la  X  10  inches,  representing  about  5,000  Objects. 


The  First  Series  will  be  published  on  Monday, 
the  16th  of  July,  divided  iuto  Seven  Parts. 
Each  Photograph  is  sold  separately  at  28 , 
unmounted. 


Part  I.  Pre-historic  and  Ethnological  Scries. 

„  II.  Egyptian  Series. 

„  HI.  Assyrian  Series. 

„  IV.  (irecian  Series. 

,,  V.  Etruscan  and  Roman  Series. 

„  VI.  Antiquities  of  Britain  and  Foreign 
MediKval  Art. 

„  VII.  Seals  of  CorporatiocB,  Sovereigns,  etc. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

.1.  No.  2G5,  will  be  published  on  MONDAY, 
JULY  15tb. 

contents: 

I.  Pilgrimages  to  the  Shrines  of  England. 

1 1.  The  Reign  of  Terror  and  its  Secret  Police. 

III.  Mr  John  Stuart  MUl  and  his  School. 

IV.  Italian  Painting. 

V.  Revision  of  the  Bible. 

VI.  The  Stuarts. 

VII.  England  and  Franco.  Their  Cnstoms, 
Manners,  and  Morality. 

VIII.  Competitive  Examination  and  the  Civil 
Service. 

IX.  Priests,  Parliaments,  and  Electors. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


h:x^lanation^  by  RICHARD  TAY- 
WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane, 


The  objects  have  been  selc'cted  and  tiie  Cata¬ 
logue  prepared  by  C.  Newton,  A.  W.  Franks, 
M.A.,  V.P.S.A..  S.  Bireh,  LL.D.,  F.S.A..  Geo. 
Kniitli,  and  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Charles  Harrison. 


'ITie  Photographs  by  STEPHEN  THOMPSON. 


Specimens  and  Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  all 
Booksellers,  and  of  the  Publishers, 

W.  A.  MANSELL  and  CO., 

2  rercy-streid,  Ratbboue-placc,  W. 


870,  cloth,  158., 

J  HORNE  TOOKE’S  DIVERSIONS 

•  OF  PURLEY,  prepared  and  edited  fl’om 
the  Author’s  latest  corrected  edition,  with  valuable 
Notes  by  the  Editor.  Revised,  with  additional 
Notes  and  K  ‘ 

LOR,  F.S.A 

London : 

Chcapsido. 

OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER? 

A  New  Popular  Edition, 

In  crown  8vo,  6s.,  with  an  Illustration. 

Beady  at  all  Booksellers. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lington-street. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy  j  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

1  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
luvestmeuts  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 

EECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in 

FRANCE  and  ENGLAND  « 
CLEMENTIXA  DAVIES  .i 
Among  numerous  otlier  di8tln»iii.Kn^’ 
referred  to  in  this  work  :-LoffiTv*TJ!' 
Antoinette.  Louis  XVII I  the  n  ’ 
gouI6me,  Napoleon  I.,  the 
Queen  Hortense,  Charles  X  Louis 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry ’thj  Count 
bord,  the  Emperor  Alexiide? 

William,  Prince  TalleyJiTprinw 
Blucher,  Ney,  Soult,  Fouch^  the 
Talm^  NaTOleon  III.,  the  Empress  Eugea^^* 
Due  de  Ammy,  Count  d’Orsav 
Goorge  IV.,  ojeen  Caroline;  I’Ki’ce'^U^JoldT 
Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  YorktK  n  l 
of  Wellington,  Lord  Byron  SirSYriTcV  w?." 
H.  Davy.  Tom  Moore,  \lr  Barham 
the  Kembles  Mrs  Jordan,  Mias  Stephens  iidif. 
Mars,  Madame  Catalan!,  the  Counts  GiiiJdiif 
Lady  Cork.  Lady  Blessiigtou. 

MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J.  lewii 

CoMul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
Bristol.  1  vol.,  8vo,  price  Ms. 

“  Mr  Farley  has  a  good  deal  of  interesting  Infor- 
mation  to  commumcate  in  regard  to  modem 
Turkey,  and  we  may  add  that  he  puts  it  brieflv 
clearly,  and  in  an  agreeable  style,’ —Sat.  Kev. 

HISTORY  of  WILLIAM  PENM, 

Fonnder  of  Pennsylvania.  Bv  W  HEP- 
•  WORTH  DIXON.  New  Library  RUtion. 
Re-written.  8ro,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

“Mr  Dixon’s  ‘William  Penn’  is.  perhaps,  the 
best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  revised  and  issued 
it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is 
now  offered  in  a  sumptuous  volume,  mstehing 
with  Mr  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  readers,  who  will  thank  Hr  Dixon  for  his 
interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of  one  of  tlic 
worthies  of  England. Examiner.  , 

The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Eepworth 

DIXON.  Third  Edition.  1  ToL.8ro.16s. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

FIRST  ii  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Recommended  to  Mercy.’  3  rots. 

“  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  is 
full  of  strong  situations.  Tlie  rharaettrs  are 
distinct  and  not  unnatural.’’ — Atbenxum. 

OFF  PARADE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MACKENNA,  late  26th  Regiment. 

The  L  0  S  T  B  R 1  D  E.  By  lady 

CHATTERTON.  3vol8. 

“This  book  is  pleasant  reading,  and  ought  to 
satisfy  many  tastes.’’— Examiner. 

in.  By  Jean  Middlemass.  SvoU. 

“  A  very  readable  novel.’’— Examiner. 

“  The  interest  never  flags." — Court  Journal. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Mrs 

CASHEL  HOEY.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  and  lively 
“  A  story  of  remarkable  ability.  —Graphic. 

JANETS  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  ot 
•Maggie's Secret,’ &c.  3rols. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  HANNAH. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ 

the  new  volume  of  HUI^r  ^ 

STANDARD  LIBRARY.  3a.,  bound  an 

Illustrated.  _ _  _ 

Just  published,  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  5*.,  cloth, 

T>ERIL  PROVES  '^^0  TBUL\ 

Jl  loves.  By  ROBE RTB.  holt,  M.K.  . 

Author  of  ‘  The  Scald,’  Ac.  ^ 

“Pleasantly  readable  and  interesting.  - 

Ladies.  .  ^  rost.toid 

“  A  pretty  story  of  danger,  love,  ana  res , 

in  octosyllabic  verse.’’- Grapulc. 

“Recalls  the  writings 
exquisite  harmony  and  weird  c  cei 
Morning  Post.  ro . 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREfc>.  ^ 

Paternoster-row.  _ 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 


iP;  first  Nine  Chapter  arj  uoti' 

issued  ot  an  Origlnai  Novel,  entity 
A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘Cecii/s  Tbtst. 
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